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SMART  IDEAS 

Cl  <>  c 


Siinserland  Develops 
Rental  Snare  Drum  Kit 
As  Aid  To  Band  Directors 


The  Slingerland  Drum  Company’s 
Educational  Department  has  long  felt 
there  has  been  a  need  for  develop¬ 
ing  a  rental  system  for  percussion  in¬ 
struments  comparable  to  those  of  the 
wind  and  string  families.  To  meet 
this  need,  they  have  developed  a 
unique  Drum  Kit  Rental  Plan.  The 
purpose  of  this  plan  is  twofold.  First, 
to  give  the  regular  drummers  in  the 
band  and  orchestra  a  chance  to  prac¬ 
tice  on  their  own  instrument  in  their 
own  home.  The  majority  of  drum¬ 
mers  must  be  content  with  practicing 
on  school  drums  during  school  hours. 

(Turn  to  Page  53) 


B&J  Reports  Acceptance 
of  Esquire  "600"  Trumpet 


Priced  at  $105.00,  the  Elsquire  “600” 
Trumpet  has  gained  wide  acceptance 
for  school  and  rental  use,  according 
to  Buegeleisen  &  Jacobson,  Inc.,  New 
York  and  Toronto,  importers  of 
Esquire  Band  Instruments. 

Made  of  sturdy  construction  of 
heavy  brass,  highly  polished,  coated 
with  gleaming  clear  lacquer.  All  stay 
braces  and  slide  ferrules  made  of 
nickel  silver.  Nickel  Silver  finger  ring 
and  water  keys.  Recessed  pearl  valve 
buttons.  Adjustable  tuning  slide  for 
left  hand.  Quick  change  to  A.  Nickel 
silver  precision  valves  with  top 


springs  and  slotted  no-twist  guides. 
Two  water  keys. 

Further  information  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Buegeleisen  &  Jacobson, 
Inc.,  5-7-9  Union  Square,  New  York 
3,  N.  Y.  Canadian  dealers  may  write 
Buegeleisen  &  Jacobson,  Ltd.,  720 
Bathurst  St.,  Toronto  4,  Ont.  A  men¬ 
tion  of  the  SM  will  be  appreciated. 


"Mechanical  Michelanselo" 
Creates  New  Selmer 

Fingering  Chart 


“Mike,”  the  electro-mechanical 
drafting  machine,  is  ordinarily  used 
for  anything  from  automobile  chassis 
to  complicated  electrical  devices. 
Musical  instruments  were  an  unlikely 
subject  for  this  highly  specialized 


Sflmrr 


machine  until  H.  &  A.  Selmer,  Inc. 
designed  their  distinctive  new  clari¬ 
net  fingering  chart. 

Selmer’s  plan  was  to  publish  a 
chart  on  which  the  illustrations  as 
nearly  as  possible  showed  the  clarinet 
as  the  player  himself  views  it.  Selmer 
thought  the  drawings  would  be  most 
effective  if  the  perspective,  as  well  as 
the  position,  were  from  the  player’s 
point  of  view.  Bandmasters  who  were 
consulted  were  enthusiastic,  but  the 
idea  had  apparently  never  been  tried 
before  because  of  technical  problems 
in  drafting.  The  catch  lay  in  making 
the  illustrations  realistic  without  los¬ 
ing  important  details. 

A  camera  could  not  do  the  job, 
because  perspective  brought  the  keys 
at  the  far  end  of  the  clarinet  too 
close  together.  An  artist  would  not  be 
accurate  enough.  Progress  was  dis¬ 
couraging  until  Selmer  learned  about 
the  drafting  machine.  The  midwest 
Engineering  Company  placed  the 
mechanical  Michelangelo  at  Selmer’s 
disposal  and  solved  the  problem  per¬ 
fectly  (see  photo  above).  “Mike”  can 
(Turn  to  Page  53) 


Oniy  "Sousa"  Instruction 
Book  Reprinted  By  WFL 


The  WFL  Drum  Company  have 
just  reprinted  one  of  the  most  unique 
publications  in  music  history.  It  is 
the  only  instruction  book  ever  written 
by  the  late  John  Philip  Sousa.  The 
b^k  was  published  in  1886.  Many 
discoveries  for  historians  will  be 
found  in  the  numerous  exercises 
such  as  the  trio  melodies  for  Sempre 
Fidelis  and  ’Thunderer  which  Mr. 
Sousa  later  used  in  his  two  famous 
marches. 

Measuring  only  4^  by  5V^  inches 


(Turn  to  Page  52) 


Six  LINTON  Bassoons  sold 
to  Michigan  school 


The  Anderson  Music  Company  of 
Dearborn,  Michigan,  recently  sold  six 
LINTON  bassoons  to  the  Roosevelt 
High  School  Band  of  Wyandotte, 
Michigan.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Kenneth 
Hauer,  Director  of  the  band  to  Mr. 
Anderson  tells  how  pleased  the  school 
officials  and  students  are  to  have  their 
band  so  well  equipped.  ’The  instru¬ 
ments  are  also  made  available  for 
use  by  the  Labadie  Jr.  High  School, 
and  the  Lincoln  Jr.  High  School  di- 
(Continued  on  page  7) 
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School  musicians  applaud— 


Robert  W.  Dean  of  Spencer,  Iowa 


Introducing  Mr.  Robart  W.  Dean  of  Spencer,  Iowa,  new  Chairman  of  Iowa  Band  Affairs 
and  of  the  Iowa  All  State  Band.  Holder  of  a  B.F.A.  Degree  from  Nebraska  State  Teachers 
College  at  Kearney  and  an  M.  M.  Degree  from  the  School  of  Music  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  he  has  taught  instrumental  music  in  the  public  schools  of  Nevada  and  Iowa  since 
1938  with  30  months  time  out  to  serve  with  the  U.  S.  Army  overseas  during  World  War  II. 

In  twelve  years  of  state  competition,  Dean's  high  school  bands  have  only  once  failed  to 
win  a  first  division  rating,  and  during  the  past  seven  years  his  1 10-piece  Spencer  Senior 
High  School  Bond  has  won  further  acclaim  in  concert  appearances  at  state  teachers  con¬ 
ventions,  administrators  conventions  held  in  the  mid-west,  and  the  North-Central  Division  of 
the  M.E.N.C.  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  last  April. 

In  addition  to  hi*  teaching  duties.  Dean  served  as  one  of  six  men  on  the  original  National 
Organising  Committee  for  the  new  American  School  Band  Directors  Association,  helped  with 
the  arrangements  for  the  first  national  convention  of  the  ASBDA  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
served  one  term  on  the  Region  10  National  Music  Contest  Board,  has  been  active  in  the 
Iowa  Music  Educators  Association,  and  has  served  as  clinician  and  music  contest  judge  in 
several  mid-western  states. 

Spare  moments  are  divided  between  his  hobbies  of  tennis,  golf,  chess  and  his  family  which, 
besides  his  wife  Dorothea,  consists  of  Linda  Kay  6,  and  Susan  3.  The  SM  Staff  takes  great 
pride  in  presenting  Robert  W,  Dean  of  Spencer,  Iowa,  who  is  truly  a  young  aggressive  man 
who  is  "Making  America  Musical." 
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"ARTIST'  TROMBONE 
is  SO  EASY 
to  blow! 

Modi*m  lorg*  bor* 

on  the  "ARTIST"  per¬ 
mits  you  to  play  Bach 
or  Bepop  with  equal 
ease.  Try  it.  Play  it 
"hot"  or  "sweet”  .  .  . 
staccato  or  legato  .  .  . 
fortissimo  or  pianis¬ 
simo.  Sea  how  easily 
you  "boss"  it  .  .  .  how 
readily  it  responds. 

A  I  s  o  fry 
WHITEHALL 
T  rumpeh  — 


Elutes  —  Sox 
—  Oboes  — 
Picco/os  — 
Marimbas 
AT  YOUR 
DEALER 
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By  Arthur  L.  Williams,  A.B.A. 

A  Section  Devoted  Exclusively  to  the 
COLLEGE  BAND  DIRECTORS  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


BAND  MUSIC  AT  THE  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


by  Albert  Siabo 

Eta  Chapter  of  Kappa  Kappa  F$l 

The  Ohio  State  University  at  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  lays  claim  to  one  of 
the  most  ambitious  band  programs  of 
any  school  or  college  in  the  country. 
At  the  present  time,  there  are  tour 
distinct  bands  in  operation  at  the 
University. 

The  most  famous  is,  of  course,  the 
Marching  Band.  Though  it  is  active 
only  during  the  football  season,  its 
precision  marching  and  colorful 
shows  keep  it  foremost  in  the  minds 
of  Ohio  State  rooters  throughout  the 
year.  The  band  has  appeared  in 
stadia  from  coast  to  coast,  their  most 
recent  long-distance  appearance  was 
in  Franklin  Field  in  Philadelphia  last 
November.  Chief  of  the  Marching 
Band  operations  is  Professor  Jack 
Evans,  who  is  ably  assisted  by 
Charles  Spohn  and  Forrest  Stoll. 

Several  features  of  the  liand  are 
unique;  it  is  the  largest  all-brass  col¬ 
lege  marching  band  in  the  country 
and  it  has  introduced  luany  show 
techniques;  floating  formations,  script 
writing,  even  square  dancing;  it  is 
lead  on  the  field  by  a  single  drum 
major,  departing  from  the  more  usual 
practice  of  using  assistant  drum  ma¬ 
jors  and  other  additional  personnel. 

The  Ohio  State  University  Concert 
Band,  directed  by  Dr.  Donald  McGin¬ 


nis,  becomes  more  well  known  each 
year  through  its  state-wide  tours. 
Only  the  finest  musicians  available 


Prasidant  Cloranca  Sowkill  itudias  tha 
sfarn  axpratsion  of  Baathovan  as  ha 
comas  down  the  staps  of  Carna9ia 
Hall  durinq  the  recant  ABA  Conven¬ 
tion. 


are  counted  among  its  members  and 
their  high  standards  of  musicianship 
are  evidenced  by  their  numerous  ap¬ 
pearances  in  Ohio  and  National  In¬ 
tercollegiate  bands. 


The  Concert  Band  plays  several 
formal  concerts  each  year,  plus  a 
group  of  outdoor  concerts  in  the 
spring.  At  their  last  formal  concert, 
the  band  presented  the  first  perform¬ 
ance  of  Dr.  McGinnis’  “Symphony  for 
Band’’  and  a  special  transcription  by 
John  Knox  of  the  Richard  Strauss 
“Horn  Concerto.”  which  was  played 
by  Nick  Perrini.  Both  these  young 
men  are  students  in  the  School  of 
Music.  The  “Symphony  for  Band” 
was  recently  performed  at  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  by  the  Ohio  Intercollegiate 
Band  with  the  composer  conducting. 

A  second  concert  band  is  included 
in  the  Ohio  State  University  band 
program.  The  Activities  Band  is  di¬ 
rected  by  its  founder.  Professor  Jack 
Evans.  It  numbers  approximately  one 
hundred  musicians,  plays  several 
concerts  during  the  year  and  appears 
alternately  with  the  ROTC  Regi¬ 
mental  Band  at  the  University  bas¬ 
ketball  games.  In  the  spring,  their 
appearances  include  concerts  at  the 
outdoor  series  on  the  campus  and  a 
trip  to  Chillicothe  to  play  at  the 
Veterans  Hospital  located  there. 

The  Regimental  Band  is  conducted 
by  Charles  Spohn  and  is  open  to  all 
students  in  the  ROTC  depai-tment, 
which  is  the  officer  training  program 
of  the  Army  and  Air  Force.  The  band 
marches  for  civic  and  military  func¬ 
tions  and  plays  at  University  basket- 
(Tum  to  Page  24) 


BAND  PICTURE  OF  THE  MONTH:  State  College  of  Woihington  ConceH  Bond  under  the  capable  direction  of  Randall  Spicer,  one 
of  the  outstanding  college  bands  of  the  Northwest,  locoted  at  Pullman,  Washington. 
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'(Continued  from  Page  4) 

rccted  respectively  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
NaumofT  and  Mr.  Chas.  Nordmann. 
In  the  above  picture,  the  officials 
shown,  left  to  right,  are — Mr.  Lincoln 
Naumoff,  Mr.  Chas.  Nordmann,  Mr. 
Aame  Olkkonen,  Mr.  Anderson  Sel¬ 
ler,  Mr.  Kennett  Hauer. 

The  Roosevelt  High  School  Band 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  groups  in 
the  State  and  school  officials  hope  to 
build  an  even  more  enviable  reputa¬ 
tion  by  continuing  to  supply  their 
students  with  fine  instruments. 
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New  Ring  Plasti-Folio  offers  loose 
leaf  notebook  type  feature  in  Hip- 
folios.  New  exclusive  double  fiap 
window  design  gives  four-ply  strength 
'  at  binding  edge.  Both  Plasti-Folio 
styles  have  tough,  rigid  backs, 
covered  with  heavy  DuPont  Fabri- 
koid,  and  built-in  lyre  pockets  with 
riveted  reinforcement;  black  eyelets 
reinforce  ring  holes  in  ring  folio. 
Plasti-Folios  are  available  in  stand¬ 
ard  8  window  models  at  $1.25  each; 
also  in  10  and  12  window  models.  For 
further  information  write  to  the 
Plasti-Music  Company,  109  Parker 
Drive,  Evansville  14,  Indiana.  A  men¬ 
tion  of  the  SM  would  be  appreciated. 

The  Harmony  Company 
Buys  Regal  Trade  Names 

The  Harmony  Company,  62  year 
old  Chicago  Manufacturer  of  fretted 
instruments,  now  owns  the  Regal 
trade  names  and  good  will. 

The  purchase  was  made  when  op¬ 
erations  in  the  plant  of  the  Regal 
Musical  Instrument  Co.,  established  in 
1908,  were  terminated.  No  material  or 
equipment  was  involved  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  by  Harmony. 

Harmony  officials  are  not  yet  ready 
to  announce  any  plans  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  a  line  under  the  Regal 
name,  other  than  to  say  that  a  limited 
number  of  improved  models  may  be 
(Turn  the  Page  Please) 


OUTPLAYS  and  OUTLASTS  any  other  reed! 


Reed-O-Meter 
precision  strengths 
grading 


Clarinet ...  25^  ea. 
Alto  Sax . .  35<  ea. 
Tenor  Sax .  45<  ea. 

(less  by  the  box) 


Too  will  play  better  with  a  MASTERPIECE 
because  it  is  the  finest  reed  made.  Top 
musicians  everywhere  prefer  it  for  its  finer 
response,  and  deep,  sweet  tone  throughout 
complete  range.  Cane  is  the  highest-grade, 
the  PICK  of  all  the  cane  crops  of  France. 
This  cane  is  seasoned,  properly  graded,  and 
processed  by  mastercraftsmen,  working  on 
exclusive,  high  precision,  patented  machines. 

Try  the  new  professional  cut  I 

at  your  musk  storm  or  writm 

FRENCH  AMERICAN 
Reed  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

3050  Webster  Ave.  •  New  York  67,  N.  Y. 
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R/ng  Plasti-Folio  Has 
New  Loose  Leaf  Feature 


de  exclusively  froi 
quality,  100%  virgin 


ma 


top 
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The  office  staff  is  surrounded  by 
works  of  art  which  makes  their  daily 
task  a  great  pleasure.  But  the  plant 
itself  is  the  jewel  of  the  entire  plant, 
for  here  the  skilled  workmen  set  in 
rows  of  modem  benches,  adequately 
lighted,  neat,  and  efficient.  Every 
piece  of  equipment  from  .simple  to 
complicated  tool  is  of  the  latest  type. 

Instrumental  directors  who  are  in 


HOURS  AND  HOURS  OF  ENJOYMENT 

are  yours,  once  you  have  learned  to  play  a  few  simple  tunes  on  an  accordion. 

And  when  you  choose  a  t'rontalini,  you  also  enjoy  the  distinction  of  playing 
the  instrument  preferred  by  more  accordionists  throughout  the  world  than 
any  other  ...  an  instrument  so  superbly  made,  so  rich  in  extra  value,  that 
its  creators  have  become  Italy's  largest  manufacturers  of  fine  piano  accordi¬ 
ons  .  .  .  Frontalini  Distributors:  Grossman  Music  Corp.,  Qeveland;  David 
Wexler  6i  Co.,  Chicago;  Coast  Wholesale  Music  Co.  of  Los  Angeles;  Coast 
Wholesale  Music  Co.  of  San  Francisco. 


ITALY'S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURER 
OF  FINE  PIANO  ACCORDIONS 


Colleges  Allow  Credit 

for  Accordion  Study 

News  of  important  progress  in 
gaining  recognition  of  the  accordion 
by  colleges  has  just  come  to  us  from 
the  Traflcante  Company.  According 
to  Mr.  Edward  Traflcante,  three  col¬ 
leges  in  the  Minneapolis  area  are  per¬ 
mitting  students  to  earn  credit  for 
accordion  study. 

Walter  Kujawa  graduated  February 
2nd  from  St.  Thomas  College,  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota,  SUMMA  CUM 
LAUDE.  Tom  Warme,  winner  of  the 
National  Interscholastic  Accordion 
Contest  in  1952,  recently  enrolled  in 
(Turn  to  Page  34) 
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or  near  Boston  this  Summer  should 
make  a  special  effort  to  stop  and  see 
this  new  Haynes  plant. 


THE 

AUTOHARP 

TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 

A  Most  Useful  Instrument 
for  the 

Elementary  Classroom  Teacher 
Ready  Mode  Chords 
No  Fingering  No  Lessons 


A  Sweep  of  the  Hand 
Starts  You 
Playing  f 

Easier  than  a  ¥' 

piano  for  accompaniment 


brought  out  later  for  distribution  thru 
Harmony’s  customary  trade  channels. 

President  Jay  Kraus  of  Harmony 
reports  that  his  plant  continues  to 
operate  at  full  capacity.  “Plans  are 
in  the  making  for  an  expansion  of  the 
plant  facilities,  to  be  ready  in  advance 
of  the  peak  Fall  demands,”  he  said. 

Wm.  S.  Haynes  Moves 

Into  New  Plant 

Personnel  of  the  world  famous  Wm. 
S.  Haynes  Company  are  happy  people 
these  days  for  they  are  at  work  in 
their  new  modern  and  spacious 
quarters.  Located  at  12  Piedmont  St., 
Boston  16,  Mass.,  the  plant  is  the  very 
essence  of  efficiency  coupled  with 
beauty.  Large  windows  not  only  give 
ample  light  to  the  skilled  workman 
but  add  a  modem  touch  to  the  trim 
outline  of  the  contour  lines  of  the 
building.  The  reception  hall  is  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  finest  of  taste  which  is 
in  keeping  with  the  famous  flute  that 
is  manufactured  there. 


Supplies 

Accompaniment 

Rhythm 

Harmony 


Simple 

Third  grade  children 
con  ploy  it 

Brodmre  on  Request 


Oscar  Schmidt  htemational,  Inc. 


87  Ferzy  Street 


Jersey  City  7.  New  Jersey 


6 


'WHEN  THE  STANLEY  STEAMEH 
CHUGGED  DOWN  MAIN  STREET 

exciting  days  when  the  "horseless  carriage”  made 
'  its  bid  for  acceptance,  Holton  instruments  were 
^  already  favorites  of  soloists  and  band  and  orchestra 

7^  *  'musicians  everywhere. 

|a^*jry\  Even  today,  no  matter  how  you  measure  value  in  an 

^  instrument  —  in  terms  of  intonation,  clarity  and  tone 

,  \  quality,  precise  mechanical  action  or  ease  of  play- 

‘  **  jy  _  ing  —  you’ll  find  that  Holton  will  do  most  for  you.  

^  try  the  brilliant  new  Holton 

g  models  at  your  dealers  today.  ^ - -  /jym 


- 

i  _ _ _ _ frank  HOLTON  &  CO. 

^  326  N.  Church  St.,  Elkhorn,  Wisconsin 

\  PREFERRED  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  OVER  HALF  A  CENTURY 


In  Honor  of  the  100th  Anniversary 
of  the  Birthday  of  John  Philip  Sousa 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  SOUSA 

By  Maurice  C.  Whitney 

The  stirring  strains  of  Sousa’s  music  identify  this  new  composition.  It  is  a 
fitting  tribute  to  the  great  March  King.  This  is  not  simply  a  rehash  of  Sousa 
melodies  but  an  exciting  paraphrase  of  excerpts  from  some  of  the  best  knotm  ^ 
works  of  the  world  renowned  composer  and  conductor.  This  work  is  an  out¬ 
standing  contribution  to  Band  literature. 

Time  6  minutes  Class  B 

-  Prices 

“A”  BAND— Complete  with  Full  Score  $9.50  Full  Score  $3.00 
“B”  BAND— Complete  with  Full  Score  $8.00  Parts,  each  $  .50 
“C”  BAND-Without  Full  Score  .  ,  .  .  $5.00  Cond.  Score  $1.25 

All  Prices  Net 

REMICK  MUSIC  CORP. 

619  West  S4th  Street,  New  York  19,  N,  Y, 


i 
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Camps  and  Schools 


By  L.  J.  Cooley 


Each  year  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  publishes  a  feature  article 
on  Summer  Music  Camps  and  Schools  as  a  service  to  its  readers.  Many 
Directors  and  Students  are  undecided  on  where  to  spend  a  part  of 
their  vacation  in  broadening  their  musical  scope  and  developing 
greater  techniques.  The  SM  Staff  sincerely  hopes  that  the  brief  descrip¬ 
tions  that  folloiv  will  help  many  readers  to  have  a  most  enjoyable  and 
profitable  Summer  vacation.  . .  THE  EDITOR. 


WESTERN  STATE  COLLEGE 
OF  COLORADO 
SUMMER  MUSIC  CAMP 


If  you  would  like  two  weeks  of 
down  to  earth  practical  music  study, 
coupled  with  a  stimulating  recrea¬ 
tional  program  in  a  cool  mountain 
setting,  then  this  is  the  summer  camp 
for  you. 

Starting  August  8  and  ending  Au¬ 
gust  21,  Junior  and  Senior  High 
School  students  and  directors  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  studying  un¬ 
der  some  of  the  greatest  experts  in 
the  country.  Prof.  Mark  Hindsley, 
Director  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
Bands  will  be  there.  Rafael  Mendez, 
world  renowned  trumpet  virtuoso  will 
be  teaching.  A1  Wright,  Director  of 
the  famous  million  dollar,  Miami 
High  School  Band  will  be  on  the  staff, 
as  will  be  Bob  Roberts,  one  of  the 
country’s  greatest  baton  twirling  ex¬ 
hibitionists.  Charles  Minelli,  Director 
of  Bands,  Ohio  University. 


If  you  want  to  have  a  wonderful 
time,  and  take  some  stimulating  work 
in  Band,  Chorus,  Orchestra,  March¬ 
ing,  Conducting,  Instrument  repairs. 
Ensembles  and  many  others,  then 
write  a  letter  to  Dr.  "Robert  Hawkins, 
Western  State  College  of  Colorado, 
Gunnison,  Colorado.  He  will  send  you 
a  very  attractive  folder. 

KENT  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER  MUSIC 
WORKSHOP 

If  you  are  a  High  School  Musician, 
Music  Director,  or  College  Student 
who  would  like  to  mix  some  wonder¬ 
ful  recreation  with  some  outstanding 
educational  opportunities,  then  you 
may  be  interested  in  attending  one 
of  the  Summer  Music  Clinic  Work¬ 
shop  sessions  at  Kent  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Kent,  Ohio. 

The  new  swimming  pool  will  be 
open  everyday  as  will  be  facilities 
for  all  sports  and  games.  Chorus  and 
Baton  classes,  are  scheduled  from 


July  6  to  9  while  the  Band  and  Baton 
classes  are  set  for  July  12  to  23.  You 
may  learn  more  about  this  wonder¬ 
ful  Clinic  by  writing  to  Roy  D.  Met¬ 
calf,  Director  of  Clinic,  Kent  State 
University,  Kent,  Ohio.  He  will  send 
you  a  very  attractive  folder. 

THE  CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 

KANSAS  CITY.  MISSOURI 

For  you  high  school  students  who 
would  like  to  get  down  to  the  serious 
business  of  string  and  woodwind  en¬ 
semble  playing,  you  will  be  interested 
in  the  Scholarships  that  will  be  of- 
ered  by  The  Conservatory  of  Music 
of  Kansas  City,  4420  Warwick,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 

Directors  and  College  students  who 
are  after  their  Bachelor  or  Masters 
degree  will  also  be  interested  in  find¬ 
ing  out  more  about  the  course  which 
is  scheduled  from  June  16  to  August 
6.  A  post  card  or  letter  will  bring 
you  a  nice  folder. 

CINCINNATI 
CONVERSATORY 
OF  MUSIC—OHIO 

Any  of  you  Bandmasters  who  are 
interested  in  starting  an  orchestra  in 
your  school  may  wish  to  attend  the 
Summer  course  at  the  Cincinnati 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Highland 
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Ave.,  and  Oak  St.,  Cincinnati  19, 
Ohio.  A  special  course  on  strings  for 
bandmasters  is  one  of  the  features 
during  the  course  which  is  scheduled 
from  June  14  to  July  24th.  There  will 
be  plenty  of  other  subjects  taught 
also,  so  if  you  are  interested,  you 
might  drop  the  registrar  a  note  re¬ 
questing  complete  information. 


FOSTER  MUSIC  CAMP 
EASTERN  KENTUCKY 
STATE  COLLEGE 


If  you  are  a  High  School  Student 
who  would  like  to  spend  five  weeks  in 
the  beautiful  mountains  of  Kentucky, 
the  Foster  Music  Camp,  sponsored 
by  the  Eastern  Kentucky  State  Col¬ 
lege  at  Richmond,  Kentucky  is  the 
place  for  you. 

This  beautiful  camp  will  hold  its 
sessions  from  June  13  to  July  17. 
Drop  a  note  to  James  E.  Van  Peur- 
sem,  the  Camp  Director.  He  will  be 
happy  to  send  you  complete  informa¬ 
tion. 


DRUM  MAJOR- 
MAJORETTE  CAMP 
WHEELING.  W,  VA, 


If  you  High  School  Students  aspire 
to  becoming  a  Drum  Major  or  Major¬ 
ette,  you  may  be  interested  in  attend¬ 
ing  one  of  the  two  courses  at  the 
Drum  Major-Majorette  Camp  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Oglebay  Institute,  Wheel¬ 
ing,  West  Virginia.  Complete  courses 
will  be  taught  for  one  week,  August 
1  to  8,  and  for  two  weeks,  August  8 
to  22.  A  post  card  will  bring  you  full 
particulars. 


CLINIC  IN  THE  SKY 
LONG  BEACH. 
CALIFORNIA 


The  very  name  of  this  outstanding 
baton  session  sounds  exciting.  All 
High  School  baton  twirlers  who  live 
in  the  Southern  California  region  who 
would  like  to  be  given  the  best  in 
twirling  instruction  will  be  interested 
in  writing  to  Ted  Otis,  box  3513,  Long 
Beach  3,  California.  Ted  will  send 
you  complete  information  on  this 
clinic  which  is  scheduled  from  Au¬ 
gust  23  to  September  3. 


NCBA  SUMMER 
BAND  CAMP 
NOTRE  DAME.  INDIANA 


If  you  would  like  to  be  surrounded 
by  the  wonderful  tradition  of  Notre 
Dame  coupled  with  outstanding  in- 
truction,  and  the  finest  in  recreation, 
then  you  high  school  students  and 
directors,  especially  of  the  Catholic 
faith  will  want  to  attend  the  National 
Bandmasters’  Association  Summer 
Band  Camp  which  is  to  be  held  on 
the  Campus  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  from  August  15  to  20.  A  post 


card  to  Mr.  Robert  O’Brien,  Director 
of  the  University  Band  at  Notre 
Dame,  Indiana,  will  bring  you  the 
complete  particulars. 


MICHIGAN  STATE 
COLLEGE 

SUMMER  YOUTH  MUSIC 


The  Music  Department  of  Michigan 
State  College,  East  Lansing,  Michi¬ 
gan  looks  forward  to  the  start  of  its 
ninth  annual  three  weeks  of  music 
for  junior  and  senior  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  on  June  28th.  At  that  time  two 
hundred  and  fifty  boys  and  girls  will 
arrive  on  the  campus  to  embark  on 
three  weeks  of  the  fun  of  making 
music.  The  session  closes  with  the 
traditional  festival  concert  of  the 
Michigan  State  Youth  Band,  Choir 
and  Orchestra.  This  concert  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  College  Band  Shell  on 
July  17th,  is  attended  by  parents  and 
friends  of  the  students  as  well  as  hun¬ 
dreds  of  local  people. 

In  addition  to  band,  choir  and  or¬ 
chestra  the  daily  schedule  offers  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  student  to  enroll 
in  music  theory  or  composition,  pri¬ 
vate  lessons  in  voice  or  instrument, 
and  to  participate  in  the  regularly 
scheduled  broadcasts  of  WKAR.  A 
complete  recreational  program  is  be¬ 
ing  planned  by  the  staff  to  include 
swimming,  canoeing,  dancing  and 
many  other  sports  and  activities  de¬ 
sired  by  the  students. 

Conductors  of  the  1954  Michigan 
State  College  Youth  groups  are:  Con¬ 
cert  Band,  William  Stewart,  Muske¬ 
gon,  Michigan;  Training  Band,  Wil¬ 
liam  Dominick,  Oberlin  Conservatory; 
Orchestra,  Raymond  Gerkowski,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Music,  'Flint,  Mich.;  Choir, 
Dorothy  Acevedo,  East  Lansing  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools;  and  Earle  Trudgen  of 
Sexton  High  School,  Lansing. 

Bulletins  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  secured  by  writing  Oscar 
Stover,  Music  Department,  Michigan 
State  College. 


WESTERN  MICHIGAN 
COLLEGE 

SUMMER  MUSIC  CLINIC 


If  you  like  the  atmosphere  of  a 
beautiful  college  campus  along  with 
two  weeks  of  excellent  musical  train¬ 
ing,  then  you  will  be  interested  in 
the  Summer  Music  Clinic  that  is 
scheduled  at  Western  Michigan  Col¬ 
lege. 

High  School  students  and  their  di¬ 
rectors  will  be  able  to  study  all  types 
of  music  from  July  5  to  18  under 
outstanding  authorities.  Many  won¬ 
derful  recreational  opportunities  will 
be  available  on  the  campus  during 
the  two  weeks  period. 

You  may  secure  an  attractive  de¬ 
scriptive  folder  about  the  summer 
clinic  by  writing  to  summer  Music 
Clinic,  Western  Michigan  College, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 


University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor.  Michigan 

If  you  are  interested  in  receiving 
inspiration,  new  techniques,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  very  wonderful  time,  then  you 
may  be  interested  in  attending  the 
Sixth  Annual  National  Band  Conduc¬ 
tors’  Conference  sponsored  by  the 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan.  Dr.  Wm.  D.  Revelli,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Michigan  Bands  states,  “We 
have  a  conference  faculty  of  some  of 
the  nations  greatest  names  this  Sum¬ 
mer  including,  Karl  King,  Max  Pot- 
tag,  James  Neilson,  Sigurd  Rascher, 
H.  E.  Nutt,  Erik  Liedzen,  and  many 
others”. 

The  Conference  is  scheduled  from 
July  26  to  30.  If  you  are  interested, 
write  Dr.  Revelli  for  the  attractive 
descriptive  folder. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA 
SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF 
MUSIC 


A  Summer  School  of  Music  will 
again  be  held  at  Mary  Washington 
College  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
June  14  to  August  6,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Edgar  Schenkman,  director  of 
the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  and  Civic  Chorus,  in  historic  Fred¬ 
ericksburg,  fifty  miles  south  of  the 
nation’s  capital.  Open  to  all  serious 
music  students  regardless  of  age,  the 
eight-week  session  stresses  group  ac¬ 
tivity  as  well  as  individual  instruc¬ 
tion;  participation  in  chamber  music 
ensembles,  orchestra  and  chorus  will 
be  emphasized  in  the  curriculum. 

Regular  members  of  the  faculty 
will  include  Hans  Neumann  and 
Jerome  Rappaport,  pianists,  Josef 
Gingold,  violinist  and  concertmaster 
of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  David 
Wells,  cellist,  Edith  Piper,  of  the 
voice  Jaculty  of  the  Juilliard  School, 
and  the  New  Art  Wind  Quintet. 
For  the  two- week  Opera  Workshop 
beginning  July  26,  Dr.  Elemer  Nagy, 
stage  director  and  designer,  head  of 
the  opera  department  of  the  Julius 
Harrt  Musical  Foundation  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  will  again  return.  Both 
students  and  faculty  will  participate 
in  a  final  two-day  festival  of  music 
in  which  the  orchestra  and  chorus, 
for  which  four  rehearsals  per  week 
are  scheduled,  will  be  presented 
under  the  direction  of  Edgar  Schenk¬ 
man. 


UNIVERSITY  OF 
COLORADO 
SUMMER  MUSIC  CAMP 


Do  you  like  beautiful  mountains 
plus  a  college  campus,  plus  a  good 
course  of  music?  Then  you  will  like 
the  Summer  High  School  Music 
Camp  that  is  scheduled  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado. 

The  Camp  will  include  bands  and 
(Turn  to  Page  18) 
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This  ouHtonding  accordion  bond  is  from  Hie  Central  Academy  of  Music,  5044  W.  Armitage,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Mr.  Anthony  J.  Miceli, 
the  talented  conductor  of  the  group,  believes  that  "we  have  just  scratched  the  surface  of  the  great  potential  that  lies  in  the  tonal 

effect  in  an  accordion  bond." 


ACCORDION  BANDS 


Looking  back  it  hardly  seems  pos¬ 
sible  that  I  have  been  teaching  and 
directing  bands  the  past  thirty-two 
years. 

Right  from  the  start  I  organized 
an  ensemble  of  accordion  and  mixed 
instrumentation,  following  in  the 
foot-steps  of  my  teacher  Giovani  Bor- 
toli  who  organized  the  first  accordion 
band  in  the  United  States  with  a 
mixed  instrumentation  of  accordion, 
brass,  woodwind  and  string.  In  those 
days  every  piece  of  music  had  to  be 
arranged  for  accordion,  and  there  is 
still  a  scarcity  of  good  material,  such 
as  concertos,  symphonys,  overtures 
and  chamber  music  for  a  group  of 
this  kind. 

Groups  of  mixed  instrumentation 
thoroughly  enjoy  playing  their  in¬ 
strument,  and  the  enthusiasm  stimu¬ 
lated  by  this  pleasure  will  carry  any 
type  student  along  any  level  of  prac¬ 
tice.  Students  listen  to  music  over 
the  radio,  on  recordings,  on  T.V.  or  at 
concerts  and  derive  more  pleasure 
from  it  because  of  their  own  partici¬ 
pation  and  experience  with  their  in¬ 
strument,  and  they  also  develop  the 
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ability  to  know  what  constitutes  good 
playing. 

The  standards  set  by  the  profes¬ 
sional  accordionist  can  be  heard  at 
almost  any  time,  and  it  is  this  type 
of  playing  and  style  that  our  students 
should  be  striving  to  attain. 

Music  studios  have  class  and  pri¬ 
vate  instruction,  and  there  are  cases 
where  pupils  have  learned  better 
either  way.  The  real  determining  fac¬ 
tor  as  to  the  success  of  a  class  or 
band  is  without  doubt  the  teacher. 

The  director  who  understands  and 
is  sympathetic  to  band  teaching,  must 
be  one  who  has  made  a  thorough 
study  of  class  teaching  and  who  must 
also  know  the  possibilities  of  each 
instrument.  A  teacher  without  the 
training  and  experience  is  working 
under  a  handicap,  as  success  of  a 
group  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the 
teachers  background,  experience  and 
confidence.  A  good  teacher  need  not 
be  a  professional  player,  but  have  the 
ability  to  perform  well  enough  for 
class  demonstration  purposes,  and 
must  know  the  instrument  thor¬ 
oughly. 


Good  band  teaching  for  accordion 
players  is  the  ability  to  keep  the  en¬ 
tire  group  active  and  every  one  learn¬ 
ing  at  his  own  rate  of  speed,  yet  at 
the  same  time  providing  the  necessary 
individual  instruction  for  each  stu¬ 
dent. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
speed  of  learning,  as  at  the  start  the 
actual  process  of  learning  is  largely 
mechanical,  in  the  very  early  stages. 
At  each  higher  age  level  a  more  seri¬ 
ous  attitude  can  be  developed  and 
more  learning  accomplished. 

After  a  three  to  four  year  period, 
students  arrive  at  a  performance 
stage,  but  as  the  age  level  increases, 
fewer  students  can  be  kept  together, 
as  individual  differences  and  life 
problems  become  more  prominent.  It 
usually  is  at  the  end  of  a  four  or 
five  year  band  period  that  students 
drift  away  or  go  into  the  music  held. 
Slow  students  need  more  individual 
attention  at  this  end  of  a  four  year 
period,  and  rapid  students  must  be 
given  more  and  extra  assignments  to 
keep  them  working  up  to  capacity. 
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Students  of  approximately  the  same 
mt  ntal  and  physical  age  can  be  taught 
so  muth  more  effectively  than  when 
a  wide  difference  in  the  age  span  is 
found  in  the  same  group.  Some  of  the 
teacher  problem  is  when  a  young 
student  of  fine  playing  ability  is  en¬ 
tered  into  a  senior  group,  the  older 
players  resent  the  age  difference.  Ac¬ 
cordion  players  to  become  successful 
should  be  started  at  a  tender  age,  in 
order  to  gain  muscular  control.  On 
the  other  hand  many  musicians  start¬ 
ed  after  reaching  maturity  and  have 
gained  good  playing  ability  and  much 
pleasure  from  their  instrument. 


We  do  need  more  accordion  music 
written  for  symphony  orchestras,  so 
far  it  has  been  up  to  the  band  direc¬ 
tors  to  arrange  music  for  their  orch¬ 
estras  and  bands  with  mixed  instru¬ 
mentation.  Music  teachers  and  band 
directors  are  busy  people  and  would 
welcome  the  accordion  parts  in  or¬ 
chestrations  and  band  classics. 

The  Pietro  Deiro  book  of  Overtures 
is  fine  material  for  advanced  students, 
but  I  wish  it  were  written  for  group 
ensembles  in  four  parts,  and  also  with 
parts  for  brass,  reed  and  percussion 
instruments. 

The  End 


My 

Experiment 
With  The 
Accordion 


Much  is  being  said  about  the  use 
of  the  accordion  in  our  school  band 
and  orchestra  program.  Sixteen  years 
ago  we  developed  a  good  test  of  the 
accordion’s  usefulness  in  band  work. 
In  the  fall  of  1937,  at  the  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  in  Emporia,  Kansas,  we 
used  six  accordions  in  the  ninety- 
piece  college  band  during  the  foot¬ 
ball  season. 

The  instruments  were  used  in  two 
ways,  first,  on  the  melodic  line  only, 
to  strengthen  the  clarinet  and  reed 
tone;  secondly,  we  employed  back¬ 
ground  chordal  structure  in  the  right 
hand  only  to  fill  out  and  strengthen 
reed  colour.  The  left-hand  bass  struc¬ 
ture  was  not  used. 

In  most  bands,  even  those  of  sev¬ 
enty-five  to  one  hundred  players,  the 
reed  section  is  weak  out-of-doors. 
The  brass  and  percussion  tone  has  to 
be  strong  and  thus  greatly  overbal¬ 
ances  the  reed  tone.  This  use  of  the 
accordion  did  a  great  deal  to  lift  up 
the  reed  tone  to  a  closer  balance  with 
the  brass  and  percussion.  Of  course, 
the  accordion  must  be  played  as  care¬ 
fully  and  accurately  as  any  other  in¬ 
strument. 

A  local  music  store  and  an  ac¬ 
cordion  manufacturer  cooperated  in 
the  experiment.  The  manufacturer 
built  a  special  model  without  bass 
reeds  for  the  test.  We  called  this 
model  the  “accordophone.”  It  had  two 


By  George  C.  Wilson 


sets  of  reeds,  in  octaves,  operating 
from  the  keyboard  only. 

A  change  of  position  and  the  war 
did  not  permit  continuing  the  use  of 
the  accordion,  but  the  test  certainly 
proved  worthwhile.  When  played 
carefully,  in  good  balance,  and  good 
blend,  the  accordion  can  aid  the  reed 
colour  of  the  band  out  of  doors. 

The  End 


COVER  PICTURE 

Thousands  of  sfudonH  and  teachers 
will  broaden  their  musical  horizons 
this  summer  as  they  attend  their  fa¬ 
vorite  music  camp  or  school.  Thou9h 
the  studies  will  be  lon9  and  hard, 
they  will  be  surrounded  by  hoppy, 
memorable,  and  prafitable  experi¬ 
ences. 

Recreation  will  parallel  study,  re¬ 
laxation  will  parallel  tenseness.  Typi¬ 
cal  of  the  scene  that  will  be  dupli¬ 
cated  over  and  aver,  is  our  June 
cover.  Here  we  see  a  youn9  lady, 
quietly  enterta!nin9  her  collea9ues  in 
music,  as  she  looks  to  the  scene  of 
the  lake  for  inspiration,  for  God  is  at 
at  work  both  in  the  spiritual  and  the 
material. 

The  scene  is  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  who  is  celebratin9  its  25th 
year  of  Summer  Music  Courses. 


We  f^an  Our 


C^ontesl  On  ^clieduie 


By  Haskell  W.  Harr 

At  the  close  of  the  Northeast  Dis¬ 
trict,  Illinois  Grade  School  Band 
Association  contest,  held  in  the 
Thornton  Township  High  School 
Gymnasium  on  March  28,  1953,  I 
was  asked  “How  did  you  keep  your 
bands  on  schedule?” 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  con¬ 
test  depends  on  the  preliminary  prep¬ 
aration  and  the  efficiency  of  the  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes  crew  of  guides  and 
property  boys.  A  well  trained  group 
of  guides  will  keep  the  bands  mov¬ 
ing  and  the  property  boys  will  have 
all  chairs  and  stands  in  place  when 
the  band  arrives. 

The  procedure  of  setting  up  the 
contest  was  as  follows: — Upon  re¬ 
ceiving  the  entry  cards  I  found  that 
I  had  five  class  E,  five  class  B,  and 
six  class  A  bands.  By  allowing 
twenty  minutes  per  band  and  start¬ 
ing  at  8:40  A.M.,  I  scheduled  ten 
bands  in  the  morning.  The  afternoon 
bands  were  all  larger  bands,  so  I 
allowed  twenty-five  minutes  per 
band.  We  started  at  1:30  and  finished 
at  4  P.M. 

In  making  the  schedule,  I  took 
into  consideration  the  size  of  the 
band  rather  than  the  distance  it  had 
to  travel.  In  that  manner  the  prop¬ 
erty  boys  were  able  to  add  chairs  and 
stands  after  each  band,  which  saved 
much  time.  Bandleaders  had  been 
asked  to  send  in  seating  charts  of 
their  band.  A  new  schedule  was  then 
set  up  showing  the  order  in  which 
the  band  played,  the  name  of  the 
band,  the  homeroom  to  which  it  was 
assigned,  and  the  time  the  band  was 
to  leave  the  homeroom  for  the  warm¬ 
up  room. 

On  the  day  of  the  contest,  the  chief 
guide  assigned  two  guides  to  each 
band  upon  its  arrival,  to  escort  it 
to  the  homeroom.  Forty  minutes  be¬ 
fore  playing  time  the  guides  escorted 
their  band  to  the  warm-up  room. 
Ten  minutes  before  playing  time  the 
guides  led  their  band  to  the  entrance 
of  the  high  school.  To  get  to  the  gym¬ 
nasium,  where  the  bands  played,  it 
was  necessary  to  cross  the  highway. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Harvey 
Chief  of  Police,  traffic  men  were  as¬ 
signed  for  duty  at  the  school  all  dur¬ 
ing  the  contest.  As  soon  as  a  band 
finished  playing,  it  came  to  the  gym 
entrance,  traffic  was  stopped,  and 
both  bands  crossed  the  street  at  the 
same  time.  As  soon  as  a  band  finished 
playing,  chairs  were  re-arranged, 
and,  with  very  little  waiting,  the 
new  band  could  sit  down  and  start 
according  to  schedule. 

The  guides  were  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Marilyn  Greiner,  the  property 
boys  under  James  Groskopf,  both 
former  members  of  the  grade  school 
band. 
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The  MUSIC  INDUSTRY  •  •  •'  By  Forrest  L  MeAllister 


The  United  States  of  America  has 
long  been  recognized  as  the  leading 
industrial  nation  of  the  world.  Our 
very  economy  depends  largely  upon 
the  production  charts  that  are  found 
in  executive  offices  of  steel,  automo¬ 
tive,  coal,  grain,  and  utilities.  For 
every  major  industry,  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  minors. 

The  Music  Industry  is  seldom  em¬ 
phasized  in  the  WALL  STREET 
JOURNAL,  or  do  you  see  its  progress 
charted  in  the  weekly  Kiplinger  Let¬ 
ter,  but  it  has  perhaps  played  one 
of  the  most  important  roles  in  our 
nation’s  history  in  the  development  of 
cultural  and  living  standards.  It  is 
doubtful  that  any  other  industry  has 
touched  the  number  of  people.  One 
may  ask,  “How?  .  .  .  Why?  .  .  .  Prove 
it!” 

Aristotle  said,  “The  foundation  of 
every  state  is  the  education  of  its 
youth.”  Our  pioneering  forefathers 
recognized  this.  When  the  wilderness 
had  been  cleared  away,  and  the  basic 
economy  established,  they  must  have 
said,  “Let  us  proceed  to  build  the 
greatest  intellectual  nation  in  the 
world,  we  must  always  concentrate 
on  youth.” 

Two  emphases  came  into  being: 
religion  and  education.  Great 
Churches  were  built  of  all  faiths,  and 
then  came  the  schools.  At  first  it  was 
the  hickory  stick  that  commanded  the 
three  R’s.  As  the  curriculum  was  ex¬ 
amined  and  re-examined,  (hose 
charged  with  charting  the  future 
minds  of  our  youth  realized  that  we 
were  rapidly  developing  a  nation  of 
mathematical  and  mechanical  think¬ 
ers.  Inspiration,  imagination,  and 
creativity  were  lacking.  In  a  word  the 
“arts.” 

Children  were  taught  to  sing  and 
to  paint,  crudely  in  the  beginning  to 
be  sure.  History  passed  quickly. 
There  were  the  wars,  the  opening  of 
new  quotas  of  immigrants.  Our  na¬ 
tion  grew  rapidly.  Musicians  and 
artists  came  from  Europe.  Soon  our 


cities  had  operas,  the  park  band  con¬ 
cert,  and  the  vaudeville  circuits.  We 
were  moving  ahead  with  music. 

Every  home  had,  or  longed  for,  a 
piano  in  the  front  room.  The  paid 
musician  became  a  private  teacher. 
More  park  bands  came  into  being. 
Churches  had  great  choirs.  America 
was  making  its  culture.  But  then  it 
came!!  .  .  .  The  graphaphone  and  the 
player  piano,  radio  and  the  talking 
pictures. 

People  became  culturally  lazy — 
they  thought  “why  make  music, 
when  by  a  flip  of  a  switch  we  can 
have  it  made  for  us.” 

The  park  band  disappeared,  vaude¬ 
ville  troupers  were  no  longer  needed. 
The  piano  was  taken  out  of  the  par¬ 
lor  to  make  way  for  the  crystal  set. 
Nearly  one  hundred  piano  manufac¬ 
turers  failed.  The  few  and  scattered 
musical  instrument  manufacturers 
and  publishers  were  on  thin  ice.  Mu¬ 
sic  participation  and  culture  in  the 
nation  was  “doomed.”  The  modern 
machine  had  conquered. 

Then  came  the  “awakening.”  It  was 
in  the  early  1920’s  ;that  a  small  group 
of  worried  instrument  manufacturers 
met  for  the  purpose  of  “taking  an  es¬ 
timate  of  the  situation.”  Sparked  by 
such  great  pioneers  as  the  late  Mr. 
Poiser,  George  Bundy,  and  Walter 
Fischer,  they  decided  that  something 
must  be  done.  The  answer  was  unite. 
Born  on  that  day  was  the  Bureau  for 
the  Advancement  of  Music.”  C.  M. 
Tremaine,  a  great  name  in  musical 
progress  was  retained  as  Executive 
Secretary.  All  segments  of  music 
manufacturing  and  publishing  be¬ 
came  united.  It  was  the  birth  of  the 
Music  Industry. 

The  number  one  objective  was,  “to 
give  every  child  in  America  a  musical 
education.”  How?  The  schools.  Much 
was  to  be  done.  Curriculum  tradition 
had  to  be  broken.  The  public  must  be 
educated.  Motivation  techniques  must 
be  born.  The  slogan  “Give  a  boy  a 
horn  to  blow  and  he  won’t  blow  a 


safe”  came  into  being.  Teachers  must 
be  found.  “It  would  take  time,  per¬ 
haps  several  decades,  but  it  must  be 
done.” 

What  was  the  secret  of  America’s 
phenomenal  school  music  growth?  . .  . 
COMPETITION!!  ...  it  was  thus  that 
music  in  our  schools  began  to  expand. 
In  1923,  the  first  national  band  con¬ 
test  was  held.  Only  six  high  school 
and  four  grade  school  bands  entered 
but  it  was  a  start. 

The  newly  formed  Music  Industry 
got  busy.  Trained  personnel  was 
sent  to  hundreds  of  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages.  They  helped  to  arrange  the 
school  band.  In  many  instances  they 
furnished  the  directors,  some  good, 
some  not  so  good.  The  rental  plan  was 
born.  A  parent  could  have  his  son  - 
try  an  instrument  for  three  months 
to  see  if  he  was  going  to  retain  his 
interest  before  purchasing.  The 
greater  majority  did. 

Bands  grew.  'The  public  was  stirred. 
More  contests  were  held.  The  vocal 
teachers  began  to  take  more  pride  in 
their  choral  performances.  Competi¬ 
tion  became  keener.  To  win,  we  must 
start  our  students  earlier.  Grade 
school  bands  were  started  as  feeders 
to  their  big  brothers.  Rhythm  bands 
were  bom.  Two  part  singing  became 
a  regular  part  of  the  earlier  elemen¬ 
tary  curriculum. 

Universities  and  Colleges  recog¬ 
nized  the  tremendous  potential  of 
music  education  in  the  school. 
Courses  of  study  were  set  up.  Degrees 
were  to  be  given.  A  new  title  for  stu¬ 
dents  was  created  .  .  .  “Music  Major.” 
Time  moved  swiftly.  Now  it  was 
thousands  of  bands  and  choruses.  Or¬ 
chestras  were  springing  up  ever>- 
where.  All  this  time  the  Music  In¬ 
dustry  was  quietly  but  effectively 
cooperating. 

Eletter  instruments  were  manufac¬ 
tured.  More  effective  music  was  being 
published.  Methods  were  being  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  teachers  on  the  firing  line 
and  being  handed  on  to  his  colleagues 
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through  the  music  publisher. 

The  “Bureau  for  the  Advancement 
of  Music”  had  done  its  job  well.  Now 
it  was  time  to  turn  the  reins  over  to 
those  who  were  in  the  field,  the 
teacher  or  director. 

In  1926  the  National  School  Band 
Association  was  created.  The  late 
A.  R.  McAllister,  director  of  the  Joliet 
Illinois  High  School  Band,  was  its 
dynamic  leader  for  a  dozen  or  more 
years.  The  National  School  Orchestra 
Association  and  one  for  vocal  too  was 
formed.  Each  in  its  own  way  ex¬ 
panded  and  progressed.  During  this 
period  a  group  known  as  the  “Music 
Supervisors  National  Conference” 
(the  music  supervisor),  suggested 
that  all  associations  unite.  It  was  then 
that  the  “Music  Educators  National 
Conference”  was  born.  Today,  with 
its  college  student  membership,  it 
numbers  about  15,000. 

In  less  than  three  decades,  the  Mu¬ 
sic  Industry  had  quietly  but  effec¬ 
tively  given  America  “Music  Educa¬ 
tion.” 

But  what  of  the  Music  Industry 
today?  Their  objective  has  never 
changed,  “to  give  every  child  in 
America  a  musical  education.”  The 
keynote  to  their  continuing  success¬ 
ful  effort  is  “Service.”  It  is  given  in 
many  different  ways.  Through  better 
instruments,  finer  uniforms,  the  best 
in  accessories,  and  improved  publica¬ 
tions. 

The  industry  too  has  its  specialized 
associations  from  the  manufacturer 
through  the  wholesaler  to  the  mer¬ 
chant.  The  progressive  local  music 
merchant  belongs  to  the  “National 
Association  of  Music  Merchants” 
whose  educational  benefits  can  best 
be  summed  up  by  William  Gard, 
Executive  Secretary  who  says  .  .  . 
“Success  grows  from  not  only  doing 
your  own  job  well,  but  also  by  help¬ 
ing  others  to  do  theirs  better.  This 
principle  permeates  the  activities  of 
members  of  the  National  Association 
of  Music  Merchants  in  their  relation¬ 
ships  with  Music  Educators.  NAMM 
members  support  the  fact  that  music 
is  the  Right  of  all  children  and  not  a 
privilege  of  the  few.  By  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  films,  pamphlets  and  per¬ 
sonal  industry,  music  merchants  are 
helping  music  educators  carry  the 
message  of  “the  importance  of  music” 
to  the  public  who  comprise  school 
boards,  PTA’s  and  other  official  and 
unofficial  school  organizations.  Mr. 
Fred  Gretsch,  Jr.,  President  of  the 
Gretsch  Mfg.  Company,  is  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  local  music  educators  and 
merchants  cooperation.  He  says  .  .  . 
“The  local  music  merchant  who  pays 
taxes  in  his  community  and  who  is 
prepared  to  service  the  daily  music 
needs  of  his  community  is  deserving 
of  first  consideration  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  rental  programs  and  the 
awarding  of  major  contracts  for  mu¬ 
sical  equipment.”  The  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Musical  Merchandise 
Wholesalers  members  contribute  col¬ 
lectively  and  individually  as  sug¬ 


gested  by  David  Wexler,  President  of 
N.A.M.M.W.,  and  head  of  David  Wex¬ 
ler  Company.  .  .  .  “Over  7  million 
students  in  the  schools  of  America 
enrolled  in  the  study  of  music  last 
fall — an  indication  that,  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  all  segments  of 
the  industry  with  the  Ameriean  Mu¬ 
sic  Conference,  the  continued  prog¬ 
ress  in  music  participation  is  very  re¬ 
assuring.”  Edward  Targ,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Targ  &  Dinner,  a  large  whole¬ 
sale  and  distributor  firm  adds  .  .  . 
“One  of  the  major  objectives  of  the 
music  wholesaler  is  to  be  able  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  music  merchant,  without  de¬ 
lay,  all  items  which  are  needed  by 
the  local  music  teachers.  In  most  in¬ 
stances  this  requires  the  carrying  of 
some  8,000  different  items.” 

The  National  Association  of  Piano 
Manufacturers  have  made  many  out¬ 
standing  contributions  to  music  edu¬ 
cation,  including  large  grants  of 
money  to  the  Music  Educators  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  for  the  purpose  of 
research,  committee  study,  and  piano 
guide  publications.  Mr.  B.  F.  Duvall. 
Vice  President  of  the  W.  W.  Kimball 
Company,  whose  company  is  very 
active  in  the  N.A.P.M.  says  .  .  .  “Al¬ 
though  we,  as  have  many  of  our  col¬ 
leagues,  served  the  music  teachers 
and  schools  of  America  for  nearly  a 
century,  we  are  trying  every  day  to  be 
of  more  constructive  service  to  those 
who  are  being  educated  in  music  and 
to  those  who  do  the  educating.” 

To  indicate  the  continuous  research 
that  the  instrument  manufacturers 
carry  on  in  order  to  give  directors 
better  tools  with  which  to  work,  let 
us  hear  from  a  few  of  the  top  execu¬ 
tives  in  that  field.  Robert  Keyworth, 
Vice  President  of  Kay  Musical  In¬ 
strument  Company  says:  “A  major 
aim  of  the  industry  has  been  to  de¬ 
sign,  align  and  size  stringed  instru¬ 
ments  according  to  M.E.N.C.  stand¬ 
ards  so  that  good,  easily  playable  in¬ 
struments  are  available  to  the  various 
age  groups.  Another  aim  has  been  to 
keep  prices  as  low  as  possible  so  that 
more  students  can  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  participating  in  the  music  pro¬ 
gram.”  Mr.  Heinrich  Roth,  of  Scherl 
and  Roth,  Inc.,  adds  ...  “A  major 
contribution  of  “Music  Industry”  to 
the  teaching  profession  is  the  im¬ 
proved  design  of  band  and  orchestra 
instruments  with  the  purpose  of  being 
the  greatest  assistance  to  music  edu¬ 
cators  and  professional  performers.” 

The  Music  Industry  is  always  inter¬ 
ested  in  better  teaching  methods, 
especially  in  the  specialized  fields 
such  as  percussion  as  stated  by  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Ludwig,  Jr.,  Vice  President 
of  W.  F.  L.  Drum  Company,  who  be¬ 
lieves  .  .  .  “We,  as  other  similar  type 
manufacturers,  prefer  to  serve  our 
great  school  system  through  proper 
drum  instruction  as  well  as  providing 
quality  percussion  instruments.” 

A  great  amount  of  literature  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  various  firms  that  con¬ 
stitute  the  Music  Industry.  Many 
Universities  and  Colleges  recognize 


the  validity  of  their  effort  and  use 
the  material  in  their  courses  of  study. 
Progressive  teachers  and  directors 
keep  a  runing  file  of  this  material  as 
it  becomes  available.  Mr.  Joseph  Groli- 
mund.  President  of  H.  &  A.  Selmer, 
Inc.,  says  .  .  .  “School  educators  and 
directors  know  that  American  band 
instrument  manufacturers  are  not 
only  interested  in  building  a  good 
product  musically,  but  one  that  will 
give  good  service  during  its  lifetime; 
also  to  help  the  educator  in  his  prob¬ 
lems  by  furnishing  constructive  lit¬ 
erature  and  competent  personnel  at 
clinics.”  Mr.  Robert  Helfrick,  Gen¬ 
eral  Sales  Manager  of  Buescher  Band 
Instrument  Company  adds  ...  “A 
very  large  percentage  of  the  Music 
Industry  promotional  dollar  is  being 
spent  today  on  educational  materials.” 
Mr.  Harry  Wenger,  President  of  the 
Wenger  Music  Equipment  Co.,  adds, 
“We  of  the  Music  Industry  help,  plan, 
and  equip  the  modern  school  music 
department  with  items  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  teacher  and  the 
development  of  the  student.” 

The  uniform  manufacturers  have  a 
wonderful  association  whose  objective 
can  best  be  stated  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Cum¬ 
mings,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
N.A.U.M.  .  . .  “In  the  interest  of  better 
service  and  quality,  the  members  of 
the  N.A.U.M.  have  developed  a  “Code 
of  Ethics”  which  has  been  heartily 
approved  by  administrative  and  mu¬ 
sic  educators  everywhere.”  Mr.  R.  T. 
Davis,  one  of  the  many  loyal  mem¬ 
bers  adds  that  .  .  .  “It  is  obvious  that 
the  music  director  could  not  in  a  life¬ 
time,  acquire  the  variety  of  special¬ 
ized  skills  that  are  constantly  being 
employed  by  the  industry,  to  provide 
goods  and  service  to  aid  him  in  de¬ 
veloping  his  program.” 

One  can  sec  that  as  individuals  or 
through  associations,  the  industry  is 
and  will  continue  to  be  of  service  to 
music  education.  The  overall  industry 
contribution  is  well  defined  by  Mr. 
Frank  Reed,  General  Sales  Manager 
of  C.  G.  Conn,  Ltd.  .  .  .  “Educational 
music  is  the  result  of  planned  pro¬ 
grams,  excellent  teacher  training,  and 
unselfish  teacher  devotion  coupled 
with  untiring  efforts  ^nd  backed  up 
by  the  music  industry  which  has  ex¬ 
tended  unlimited  service  and  has  sup¬ 
plied  quality  products  at  reasonable 
prices — neither  could  have  long 
existed  without  the  other.” 

Space  does  not  permit  quotations 
from  every  manufacturer,  wholesaler, 
importer,  or  merchant,  but  every  mu¬ 
sic  educatv  r,  student,  and  parent  may 
be  confident,  that  they  are  interested 
in  being  of  the  greatest  possible  seiw- 
ice  at  all  times. 

There  was  a  time  when  Music  Edu¬ 
cators,  Superintendents,  and  Boards 
of  Education  cried  “commercialism,” 
whenever  a  firm  or  association  made 
a  monetary  or  service  contribution. 
Only  the  narrow  continue  to  harbor 
this  mythical  thought,  for  the  ma¬ 
jority  know  that  “One  is  dependent 
(Turn  to  Page  53) 
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How  and  Why 
We  Got  a 
New  Band  Room 


By  Richard  Bame 


The  Fall  of  1948  found 'the  Board- 
man  High  School  Band  23  strong  and 
a  Junior  High  Band  with  a  member¬ 
ship  of  12.  Boardman  is  a  Class  A 
school — something  must  be  done.  The 
music  stands  were  too  few  and  what 
there  were — not  too  good.  Instru¬ 
ments  were  fair  and  included  three 
sousaphones,  two  Eb  Mellophones, 
two  baritones,  two  trombones,  and 
several  drums.  A  set  of  60  uniforms 
were  beginning  their  eighth  year  and 
were  looking  rather  tired. 

Interest  had  to  be  built  in  the  In¬ 
strumental  Department  so  the  di¬ 
rector  pulled  all  the  stops  for  the 
coming  football  season.  Small  as  the 
band  was — comments  were  favorable, 
marching  at  every  football  game, 
different  shows  each  game,  and  at 
the  same  time  trying  to  stress  more 
musical  playing. 

As  Concert  season  approached  more 
instruments  were  needed — so  the 
School  Board  purchased  an  Oboe  and 
a  pair  of  cymbals.  The  Faculty  Wives 
Club  took  the  Band  as  a  project  to 
help  out  and  purchased  a  French 
Horn.  The  Rehearsal  Room  which 
was  part  of  an  old  auditorium  was 
not  sound  proofed.  Part  of  the  band 
had  to  sit  on  the  stage  with  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  band  sitting  3  feet 
lower,  crowded  together  so  that  if 
feet  were  moved,  music  stands  were 
knocked  over  and  general  confusion 
was  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  Fall  of  1949  had  a  little  bright¬ 
er  outlook.  Students  were  doubling 
up  on  several  instruments  and  the 
School  Board  gave  the  Director  per¬ 
mission  to  buy  a  piccolo,  baritone 
saxophone,  and  a  bass  clarinet.  The 
size  of  the  band  had  increased  to  54 
and  the  playing  was  improving.  A 
Band  Mothers  club  was  organized  to 
give  the  Band  a  new  look  in  uni¬ 
forms.  A  set  of  tympani  and  an  alto 
clarinet  was  added  at  concert  season. 
The  instrument  storage  room  for 
these  two  years  was  about  8'  x  8' 
with  shelves  built  on  the  walls  and 
only  one  door.  This  year  the  Vocal 
and  Instrumental  Departments  gave 
separate  programs,  both  under  the 
same  director. 

The  Fall  of  1950  found  the  band  in 
a  larger  room — used  only  by  the  In¬ 
strumental  Department.  Special  lock¬ 
ers  for  instruments  were  built  to  ac¬ 
commodate  97  instruments.  The  Band 
Mothers  Club  had  raised  the  neces¬ 


sary  funds  for  70  fine,  bright  new 
uniforms. 

The  School  Board  purchased  a 
Bassoon,  Baritone  and  a  French 
Horn.  Meanwhile  various  trips  were 
being  added  to  achieve  a  better  band 
both  in  marching  and  in  concert.  Such 
trips  were;  Ohio  State  University  to 
see  its  famous  Marching  Band,  near¬ 
by  town  to  hear  the  Marine  Band, 
and  to  Kent  State  University  to  hear 
its  Concert  Band. 

The  Fall  of  1951  found  the  band 
in  the  same  room — pushing  on  all 
four  walls  for  room  to  breathe.  The 
Instrumental  Director  was  relieved  of 
the  duties  of  the  Vocal  Department 
so  that  his  time  could  be  spent  in  the 
fast  growing  Instrumental  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  School  Board  had  set  up 
a  budget  for  the  band  and  purchased 
an  oboe,  two  French  Horns  and  a 
Sousaphone.  An  additional  budget 
was  set  up  for  the  starting  of  an 
orchestra  and  a  string  bass  was  pur¬ 
chased  with  several  more  instruments 
to  be  added  as  the  String  Program 
grows.  Interest  was  very  high  in  the 
band  and  we  had  our  first  Band 
Camp.  It  was  strictly  voluntary  and 
55  out  of  70  attended.  They  paid  their 
own  expenses  for  the  week.  The  Ki- 
wanis  Club  paid  expenses  of  other 
teachers  and  counsellors  that  were 
needed  to  make  the  camp  a  success. 
Many  public  appearance  were  made, 
as  a  band  and  also  ensembles,  and 
probably  the  top  enthusiasm  was 
reached  when  the,  Concert  Band  was 
extended  an  invitation  to  play  two 
concerts  at  a  nearby  college. 

The  Fall  of  1952  found  the  Instru¬ 
mental  Department  moving  into  one 
of  the  finest  Instrumental  Set-ups  in 
the  country.  The  Senior  Band  num¬ 
bered  72  after  preliminary  tryouts 
kept  some  from  becoming  members, 
a  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grade  Band  of 
60,  and  one  Elementary  Band  of  46 
and  another  Elementary  Band  num¬ 
bering  26.  A  String  program  in  the 
Junior  High  is  under  way.  All  of 
these  organizations  enjoying  the  fa¬ 
cilities  of  this  new  room.  We  had  our 
Band  Camp  again  this  year  before 
school  started  and  we  had  66  attend¬ 
ing  out  of  the  72  in  the  High  School 
Band,  still  voluntary  and  they  pay 
their  own  expenses. 

This  fine  room  possesses  5  concrete 
risers,  a  double  door  out  of  the  room 
to  the  nearby  football  stadium,  a  fine 


room  for  uniform  storage  in  one  cor¬ 
ner,  and  a  room  for  instrument  stor¬ 
age  in  the  other  comer  with  built-in 
lockers  the  size  of  the  various  in¬ 
struments.  Soundproof  walls  and 
doors  are  used  throughout — outside 
walls  being  concrete  block  painted 
and  the  ceiling  with  acoustical  treat¬ 
ment.  Inside  walls  are  of  metal  lath 
and  plaster  with  dead  air  space.  The 
banister  along  the  risers  has  a  set  of 
lockers  on  either  side,  two  feet  deep 
varying  in  sizes  for  various  instru¬ 
ments  and  a  deeper  storage  space 
under  the  risers  for  larger  storage 
space. 

The  Director’s  office  is  connected 
with  the  library,  ensemble  room  and 
three  practice  rooms  with  an  inter¬ 
communication  system  and  a  6’  x  3' 
double  plate  glass  window  in  each 
wall  so  that  he  can  see  through  from 
his  office  to  the  last  practice  room.  I 
The  library  is  equipped  with  a  sort-  i 
ing  rack,  storage  rack,  cupboards  ' 
and  drawers  for  storing  equipment 
and  a  sink  to  wash  out  brass  instru¬ 
ments.  A  piano  and  a  Stroboconn 
are  in  the  Ensemble  room  for  use  by 
the  soloists  and  to  aid  in  intonation, 
tone  and  various  problems.  The  large 
rehearsal  room  is  equipped  with  pos¬ 
ture  chairs  that  aid  in  correct  posture 
while  playing. 

I’ve  rambled  on  about  the  new  i 
room — in  fact  moved  into  it  just  like  ' 
somebody  waved  a  magic  wand  and 
presto— we  were  in.  It  isn’t  quite  as 
simple  as  that.  It  started  about  two 
and  one-half  years  ago.  The  situation 
was  very  crowded  and  something  had 
to  be  done.  Directors  of  various  de¬ 
partments  were  asked  to  draw  plans 
of  what  they  would  like  as  a  room  in ' 
which  to  work.  A  survey  was  also 
taken  of  the  various  classes — hi  w 
they  were  increasing  in  size — w! 
the  students  were  taking  and  v'' 
the  future  room  would  permit.  T 
Instrumental  Department  had  gri 
from  a  size  of  35  to  204  in  four  year 
with  a  lot  to  go.  Boardman  was  grovv  - 
ing  by  leaps  and  bounds— we  km*'’ 
we  were  in  for  a  crowded  time 
something  wasn’t  done  quick.  P  ^ 
tures  of  the  various  departments  t) 
were  being  considered  in  the  new 
addition  were  taken  and  published  in 
the  local  papers. 

Comparisons  made  with  other 
schools  on  the  amount  of  room  the 
various  departments  had  were  pub¬ 
lished.  A  brochure  was  printed  and 
sent  to  every  home — to  prove  the 
need  of  a  new  building — giving  sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  various  classes  to  be  ac¬ 
commodated  in  the  new  building.  It 
was  the  idea  of  the  Administration 
to  give  the  students  a  chance  in  Music 
— either  by  producing  or  in  appreci¬ 
ating.  It  was  also  their  idea  to  stimu¬ 
late  more  interest  in  all  departments 
by  more  adequate  advantages. 

The  residents  of  Boardman  Town¬ 
ship  passed  a  Bond  Issue  of  $1,000,- 
000  for  the  addition  to  the  High 
School  and  an  Elementary  School. 
The  addition  to  the  high  school 
(Turn  to  Page  52 f 
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Theta  two  drawings  show  the  powers  of  imagination  that  can  be  stimulated  in  first  grade  children  through  music  listening,  if  the 
techniques  of  Beatrice  Booth,  elementary  classroom  teacher  in  the  Joliet,  Illinois,  city  school  system  are  used. 


My  First  Graders 

Drew  What  They  Heard 

/Beatrice  f^ootk 


For  the  past  several  weeks  we  have 
been  doing  simple  rhythm  movements 
in  our  physical  education  work.  Using 
our  small  Tom-Tom,  we  have  counted 
out  a  marching  beat.  We  have  demon¬ 
strated  various  movements  or  re¬ 
sponses,  to  a  simple  count  of  four, 
with  hand  and  arm  gestures.  For  ex¬ 
ample  we  can  softly  clap  our  hands, 
next  we  can  slide  our  hands  one 
across  the  other,  and  perhaps  raising 
and  lowering  one  hand  could  be  a 
third  method  of  demonstration. 

As  the  children  grew  adept  at  this 
type  of  activity,  the  rhythm  was  in¬ 
creased  to  a  running  step  and  later 
we  used  a  skipping  and  a  galloping 
gait.  We  have  a  rhythm  recording 
during  our  Gym  class  period. 

This  method  of  using  first  the  Tom¬ 
Tom  for  the  rhythm  and  later  putting 


a  recording  on  the  phonograph  to 
carry  out  the  rhythm  with  a  melody 
added,  is  in  the  same  order  as  our 
original  music  progressed. 

One  day  we  tuned  in  radio  station 
WLS  in  Chicago  to  hear  their  school 
time  program  on  Melody.  The  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  period  told  of  the  Zulu 
natives  and  their  use  of  the  Tom¬ 
Tom.  The  children  were  intensely  in¬ 
terested.  Here  was  something  on  the 
radio  that  we  had  had  in  our  school 
room.  Our  basic  work  in  physical  ed¬ 
ucation  had  given  us  a  common 
ground,  a  stepping  stone  to  expand 
into  other  fields. 

Following  this  example  of  Tom¬ 
Tom  beating  came  some  explanation 
of  melody  and  one  lovely  example 
was  the  “Minuet  in  G”  by  Mozart.  I 
watched  as  my  children  unconsciously 


swayed  to  the  beautiful  music.  The 
next  number  was  one  of  gentle  sad¬ 
ness  and  our  mood  changed  with  ihe 
music.  As  we  waited,  the  program 
mood  changed  and  “The  Big  Rock 
Candy  Mountain”  song  was  played. 
Here  gay,  lively  music  pepped  us  up 
and  we  felt  it  was  all  a  lot  of  fun. 

After  the  program  was  over  I  ques¬ 
tioned  my  first  graders  about  the 
program.  Many  were  interested  in 
the  Tom-Tom  because  they  were  fa¬ 
miliar  with  it  but  other  instruments 
were  strange  and,  on  the  whole,  no 
mental  picture  arose  as  we  spoke 
the  names  of  various  instruments. 

Without  knowing  exact  results  I 
told  my  children,  in  a  story  form,  of 
the  beginning  of  man-made  music. 
The  story  is  found  in  various  history 
courses  and  has  no  single  reference. 
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I  explained  how  many  ages  ago  peo¬ 
ple  lived,  dressed  and  worked  a  great 
deal  differently  than  the  people  of 
today.  The  early  people  had  no 
stores,  no  radios,  phonographs,  tele¬ 
vision  sets,  etc.  Back  many  centuries 
ago.  among  the  primitive  and  savage 
races  of  mankind,  the  beginnings  of 
music  gradually  took  shape  from  the 
rude  shoutings  of  men.  Sometime 
later  they  learned  to  beat  on  hollow 
logs  covered  with  skins  for  a  rhy¬ 
thmic  result  but  earliest  melodics 
came  from  wind  through  the  trees, 
the  birds  and  other  incidental  sounds. 
Then  one  day,  one  person  took  a  reed 
and  without  thinking  blew  upon  it. 
The  resultant  sound  frighten^  him 
but  upon  repetition  and  experimenta¬ 
tion,  sounds  were  produced  which 
gave  various  tones. 

The  reeds  were  hollow.  When  I  said 
this,  some  of  my  children  were  puz¬ 
zled,  so  I  took  a  large  sheet  of  paper, 
rolled  it  and  showed  them  what  was 
meant  by  hollow.  Thus  we  added  a 
new  word  to  our  growing  oral  vo¬ 
cabulary. 

From  this  simple  beginning  came 
our  wonderful  instruments  of  today. 
The  instruments  our  brothers  and  jis- 
ters  are  using  for  band  and  orchestra 
music.  The  music  produced  by  various 
instruments  is  a  language.  A  language 
able  to  demonstrate  and  beautify  our 
entire  range  of  emotions. 

When  our  story  was  told,  we  drew 
pictures  to  illustrate  our  sojourn  into 
the  land  of  the  beginning  of  music. 
We  chose  a  short  title  “How  Music 
Began”  to  name  our  illustrated  story. 
The  title  is  short  but  three  separate 
groups  of  letters  began  to  mean  three 
individual  words  to  most  of  my  new 
students,  who  at  the  time  of  our  ses¬ 
sion  had  not  started  to  read. 

The  illustrations  show  that  small 
children  are  quick  to  appreciate  the 
evaluation  of  music  in  the  primitive 
stage  down  to  the  lovely  music  of 
modern  times. 

Thus  ended  one  radio  program  and 
its  use  in  our  first  grade  room.  We 
enjoy  our  work  more  because  of  the 
many  audio-visual  aids  given  in  the 
school  of  today. 


Camps  and  Schools 


f Starts  on  Page  11) 


chorus  and  will  be  held  from  August 
9  to  August  19.  Directors  this  year 
will  be  Manley  Whitcomb  for  band 
and  Morris  Hayes  for  the  chorus 
with  Hugh  E.  McMillen  as  chairman 
of  the  instrumental  division  and  War¬ 
ner  Imig  as  chairman  of  the  choral 
division. 

To  find  out  more  about  this  fine 
series  of  camps  write  to  Alden  C. 
McKinley,  Acting  Camp  Coordinator, 
College  of  Music,  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  Boulder,  Colorado. 


EGYPTIAN  MUSIC  CAMP 


about  any  phase  of  music  you  desire. 
With  the  camp  being  held  at  “Ameri¬ 
ca’s  Most  Beautiful  Fairgrounds,”  col¬ 
lege,  high,  and  junior  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
studying  band  under  such  well 
known  names  as  Paul  Yoder,  Don 
Lemasters,  F.  C.  Kreider  and  C.  B. 
Nesler.  The  orchestra  will  be  handled 
by  James  A.  Griggs  and  W.  H.  Beck- 
meyer.  The  choruses  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  Warren  Angell,  Floyd 
Wakeland,  and  Mr.  Beckmeyer. 

The  dates  of  the  eight  programs  are 
June  11-12,  18-19,  25-26,  and  July  2-3. 
Norma  Au  Bouchon  will  conduct  a 
Baton  Twirling  Clinic  June  9,  10,  11. 
For  further  information  on  this  great 
camp,  write  to  Egyptian  Music  Camp, 
Du  Quoin,  Illinois. 


you  would  like  to  find  out  more 
about  this  annual  clinic  by  a  great 
university,  write  to  Music  Clinic, 
U.  W.  Extension  Music  Department, 
3022  Stadium  Offices,  University  of 
V/isconsin  Extension,  Madison  6,  Wis¬ 
consin. 


Modern  Music  Masters 


(Starts  on  Page  28) 


UNIVERSITY  OF 
WISCONSIN 

SUMMER  MUSIC  CLINIC 


Do  you  like  to  take  dips  in  a  cool 
crystal  like  lake?  Are  you  interested 
in  playing  in  a  High  School  Band, 
Orchestra,  or  Chorus  that  is  made 
up  of  students  from  many  states?  If 
you  are  a  director,  would  you  like  to 
have  a  special  session  just  for  direc¬ 
tors?  If  the  answer  is  yes  to  any  of 
the  above  questions,  then  the  session 
you  might  be  interested  in  attending 
is  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Music 
Clinic. 

From  July  5  to  25,  High  School 
students  will  have  their  own  special 
clinic.  The  Band,  Orchestra  and 
Chorus  Directors  will  have  their  spe¬ 
cial  session  from  July  22  to  24.  If 


H.  S.,  Reading,  O.;  and  Coral  Gables 
Senior  H.  S.,  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Also  at  North  Kansas  City  H.  S., 
North  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Anderson 
Senior  H.  S.,  Anderson,  Ind.;  Mohall 
H.  S.,  Mohall,  N.  Dak.;  Daviess  County 
H.  S..  Owensboro,  Ky.;  Miami  Jack- 
son  Senior  H.  S.,  Miami,  Fla.;  Rey¬ 
nolds  Community  H.  S.,  Reynolds, 
Ill.;  West  Sunbury  H.  S.,  West  Sun- 
bury.  Pa.;  Pana  H.  S.,  Pana,  Ill.; 
Shakopee  H.  S.,  Shakopee,  Minn.; 
Potosi  H.  S.,  Potosi,  Mo.;  Monroe  Jr. 
H.  S.,  Roanoke,  Va.;  Rockdale  Public 
School,  Joliet,  Ill.;  and  Cambrian  Ele¬ 
mentary  School,  Campbell,  Calif. 

Chapter  No.  80,  Potosi  H.S.,  Potosi, 
Mo.,  recently  initiated  and  sponsored 
a  county- wide  project  which  will  be 
known  as  the  Washington  County 
Festival.  Participating  schools  pro¬ 
vided  choral  and  instrumental  num¬ 
bers.  There  was  no  competition,  their 
aim  being  solely  to  build  up  a  county¬ 
wide  enthusiasm  for  these  two  phases 
of  school  music.  Their  efforts  were  so 
well  received  by  the  schools  and  gen¬ 
eral  public  that,  according  to  Bob 
Hanson,  secretary,  the  Festival  will 
now  be  an  annual  event. 


(Turn  to  Page  54) 


By  Walter  A.  Rodby 


Coatamporary  Music 


“What  we  really  mean  is  new 
music  in  the  sense  of  a  fresh 
and  original  manner  of  expres¬ 
sion — a  regrouping  of  old  mate¬ 
rials  with  new  emphasis.  In 
other  words,  we  are  concerned 
with  the  growing  edge  of  music 
— with  the  top  of  the  tree  which 
is  pushing  upward,  not  with  the 
branches  or  leaves  which  may 
appear  nearer  the  ground  from 
the  fully  developed  trunk." 


— Howard  Murphy 


S«nd  all  qiraitloiii  on  Choral  Music  and 
tnchniquos  diroct  to  Waltor  A.  Rodby,  M2 
Onolda  St.,  Joliot,  Illinois. 


Vurdaul  VurdI 


Here  you  may  take  a  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  weeks  course  in  just 


The  story  is  told  about  a  young 
music  enthusiast  who  sat  listening  to 


one  of  our  leading  symphony  orches¬ 
tras  plow  through  an  hour  and  a  half 
of  wild  and  cacophonous  sounds  la¬ 
beled  a  “contemporary”  concert. 

When  the  orchestra  finished,  he 
worked  his  way  back  stage  and  man¬ 
aged  to  corner  the  third  trombone 
player.  “Tell  me,”  said  the  young 
enthusiast,  “how  many  times  did  you 
rehearse  this  ear  splitting  music?” 
The  trombone  player  replied  that  the 
orchestra  had  rehearsed  this  piece 
many,  many  times — at  least  a  half 
dozen  more  than  the  usual  number. 
The  young  man  then  asked  how  long 
he  had  played  in  the  symphony. 
Twenty-six  years,  Mr.  Trombone 
Player  said. 
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“Then  you  are  just  the  person  to 
answer  a  question  I’ve  been  wonder¬ 
ing  about  for  a  long,  long  time,”  said 
the  young  concert  goer.  “Tell  me,  do 
you  ever  get  used  to  this  ‘contem¬ 
porary  music’ — the  kind  we  heard 
tonight,  I  mean?  Do  you  ever  get  to 
hear  any  melody  or  harmony  out  of 
all  that  sound?”  The  trombone  player 
smiled  and  said,  “Buddie,  give  me 
Rigoletto  every  time!” 

Formalo  for  Poodlo’ 

It  never  happened,  perhaps,  but 
it  does  illustrate  a  point  of  view  that 
many  people  have  about  contempo¬ 
rary  music.  “Monstrous  moderns,” 
cracked  a  responsible  musical  jour¬ 
nalist  recently.  “Those  contemptible 
contemps,”  said  another  authority  on 
church  music.  “Chord  quackery,” 
cried  a  college  professor  one  time 
within  my  hearing. 

So  the  controversy  goes.  And  no 
matter  what  side  you  take  you  just 
can’t  seem  to  win.  If  you  are  en¬ 
camped  with  the  anti-contemps,  then 
you’re  a  square.  If  you  stand  with  the 
enthusiasts  of  the  dissonant,  then  you 
get  called  a  tin-eared  unmusical  ex¬ 
tremist.  And  if  you  won’t  take  sides, 
then  you  wind  up  a  fence  sitter  with¬ 
out  the  ability  or  the  courage  to  have 
an  honest  opinion. 

Choral  directors  get  caught  up  in 
this  old  argument,  too,  although  most 
of  them  try  to  avoid  it.  Look  at  their 
programs,  and  for  every  director  who 
performs  a  genuine  piece  of  con¬ 
temporary  music,  you  wUl  find  ten 
who  do  not.  Especially  so  in  the 
smaller  schools  where  there  are  fewer 
and  certainly  less  experienced  singers. 

I  expect  there  is  good  reason  why 
the  class  C  or  D  schools  (that's  a 
high  school  with  less  than  250  stu¬ 
dents)  avoid  performing  contempo¬ 
rary  music.  It  certainly  appears  to 
be  more  difficult  to  work  up,  and 
there  is  usually  no  question  how  the 
young  singers  feel  about  it.  “It’s 
tough  enough,”  says  the  choral  direc¬ 
tor,  “without  adding  this  battle!”  So 
the  chorus  or  glee  club  sticks  to  one- 
four-five  chords  so  as  not  to  have  to 
“explain”  to  audience,  superintendent, 
or  school  board  members  “what  we 
are  trying  to  do.” 

Sympaiky  with  Mosorvatloos 

I  can  well  sympathize  with  the 
choral  director  who  wants  no  part 
of  the  contemporary  scene,  but  that’s 
about  as  far  as  I  can  go.  Contem¬ 
porary  music,  despite  some  of  its 
seemingly  unmusical  sounds,  has  a 
place  in  our  lives,  in  our  musical 
thinking,  and  in  our  artistic  responsi¬ 
bility.  We  have  it,  or  as  the  French¬ 
man  says,  “Eet  eez  upon  us,”  so 
covering  our  heads  with  sand  or  our 
ears  with  ear  plugs  won’t  diminish 
that  fact.  Today  is  upon  us,  and  unless 
we  want  to  be  Miniver  Cheevys  Born 
Too  Late,  we  ought  to  recognize  it  by 
teaching  and  programming  the  con¬ 
temporary  choral  composer’s  musical 
point  of  view. 

Yes,  I  know  it’s  easier  said  than 


d-o-n-e,  but  once  more  let  me  harken 
back  to  a  mighty  familiar  bugle  call. 
If  you  are  interested  enough  in  con¬ 
temporary  music  to  want  to  find  out 
what  is  available  within  the  ability 
of  your  choruses,  then  you  are  well 
on  your  way  to  making  modern  music 
a  part  of  your  teaching.  And  the  way 
to  get  your  choral  groups  performing 
contemporary  music  is  to  find  pieces 
within  their  ability  and  understand¬ 
ing. 

For  example.  I’ve  never  heard  or 
known  of  a  choral  group  who,  after 
a  reasonable  amount  of  rehearsal, 
didn’t  like  William  Schuman’s  “Holi¬ 
day  Song,”  or  Aaron  Copeland’s 
“Younger  Generation.”  Recently,  I 
heard  a  new  piece  for  mixed  chorus 
by  Eugene  Weigle  called,  “There  Will 
Come  Soft  Rains”  (Shawnee  Press). 
Any  reasonably  musical  chorus  could 
perform  it,  and  the  person  who 
doesn’t  hear  some  beauty  in  the  music 
simply  has  his  prejudices  showing. 

Composers  Thai  Do 

Benjamin  Britten  has  written  some 
wonderful  two  part  music  that  any 
group,  even  a  children’s  choir,  could 
sing — and  I  might  add,  enjoy.  Boosey 
and  Hawkes  publishes  a  whole  series 
of  perfectly  lovely  things  for  SSA 
written  by  Bela  Bartok.  Also  a  fine 
group  by  Bohuslav  Martinu.  Galaxy 
Music  Corp.  offers  some  exquisite 
pieces  (not  difficult,  either),  by  Mario 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco.  Elkin-Vogel 
just  issued  a  riotously  engaging  piece 
for  mixed  chorus  by  Burrill-Phillips 
called,  “A  Bucket  of  Water.”  Leeds 
Music  Corp.  has  a  splendid  new 
“Vocalise”  by  Lopatnikoff  that  actu¬ 
ally  was  premiered  at  the  Pittsburg 
International  Contemporary  Music 
Festival  by  a  high  school  mixed 
chorus.  The  same  publisher  puts  out 
a  hauntingly  beautiful  Mass  for  two 
part  chorus,  either  SA  or  TB  (a 
capella)  and  percussion  by  Virgil 
Thomson.  Just  two  years  ago,  I  had 
a  girls  octette  win  the  top  rating  in 
a  state  music  contest  with  the  selec¬ 
tion  “Lullaby,”  by  Miklos  Rosza,  the 
famous  composer  for  Hollywood  films. 

A  new  publisher  on  the  west  coast 
— Affiliated  Musicians,  Inc.,  8350  Mel¬ 
rose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  46,  California 
— is  devoting  its  entire  choral  library 
to  contemporary  composers.  Works 
by  such  great  names  as  Ernst  Krenek, 
Gerald  Strang,  Alaxandre  Gretchan- 
inoff,  Ernst  Toch,  and  many  others 
are  being  published  by  this  house. 
Right  now,  few  of  the  pieces  are 
within  the  ability  of  the  small  high 
schools,  but  I  am  sure  it  won’t  be 
long  before  you  will  see  these  com¬ 
posers  writing  pieces  that  any  choral 
group  can  sing.  By  the  way,  a  post 
card  to  this  publisher  will  get  you  a 
generous  supply  of  single  copies.  Then 
you  can  see  for  yourself. 

Since  this  is  such  a  controversial 
subject,  I  do  not  believe  it  particu¬ 
larly  wise  to  present  here  an  anno¬ 
tated  list  of  tried  and  true  contem¬ 
porary  pieces.  However,  for  those  of 
you  who  are  interested,  I  have  pre¬ 


pared  a  mimeographed  selection  of 
contemporary  choral  numbers  of 
every  type  and  grade  of  difficulty.  If 
you  will  send  me  a  stamped  and  self- 
addressed  envelope,  I  will  be  glad 
to  see  that  you  get  it. 

*  *  * 


Coda 

This  column  wraps  up  Number 
Ten. 

Hello,  fishpole!  Goodbye,  pen! 
Thanks  for  reading  and  do 
remember. 

We’ll  be  back  come  next  Sep¬ 
tember. 

W.R. 
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By  Judy  Leu 


So  Long  For  Now 

By  Judy  Lee 

Hi  Teen-agers: 

Well,  another  year  has  gone  by.  It 
has  been  a  year  of  wonderful  experi¬ 
ences.  Meeting  new  teen-agers 
through  the  hundreds  of  letters  you 
have  sent  to  me.  To  you  it  has  prob¬ 
ably  been  a  year  of  rehearsals,  per¬ 
formances,  contests,  parades,  and 
half-time  shows.  But  gee,  hasn’t  it 
been  fun,  and  don’t  you  already  have 
impatience  to  get  started  next  school 
year?  I  know  I  do — don’t  you? 

My  goodness,  here  I  am  talking  as 
if  this  year  was  ail  over  and  for  many 
of  us  it  is  just  beginning.  What  I  am 
referring  to,  is  that  all  of  America’s 
teen-agers  are  getting  ready  for  mu¬ 
sic  camps,  summer  rehearsals  and 
pageants.  Here  we  have  a  whole  new 
field  of  school  music  opening  up  to 
us.  Throughout  the  country,  numer¬ 
ous  summer  camps  arc  preparing  for 
the  yearly  rush  of  teenagers  to  the 
great  out  of  doors.  Boy  that  sure 
sounds  good  to  me. 

While  you  are  out  there,  how  about 
doing  me  a  great  big  favor?  When 
you  see  a  cute  incident,  like  a  tuba 
player  perched  on  a  tree  stump  prac¬ 
ticing  like  mad,  get  out  your  trusty 
little  camera  and  shoot — and  presto, 
a  swell  way  to  welcome  the  teen¬ 
agers  back  in  September.  Everyone 
can  sit  looking  at  The  SM,  and  remi¬ 
nisce  about  camp  days.  I  will  defi¬ 
nitely  need  you — you — and  you  to 
help  me — How  about  it?  .  .  .  Send  me 
those  snaps  as  soon  as  they  arc  de¬ 
veloped. 

All  I  can  say  gang,  is  have  a  swell 
vacation  and  write  and  let  me  know 
what  you  are  doing.  Bye  for  now  .  .  . 
your  Teen-Age  Eklitor  .  .  .  Judy  Lee. 


(Concert  C^koir  JsDop 

VocJQroupofWU..Pa. 


By  Nancy  Sharp 
Taaa-Aga  Reporter 
Waihlagtoa,  Reeetyfveela 


The  Washington,  Pa.,  High  School 
Choruses  have  just  completed  the 
busiest  and  “singingest”  school  year 
ever.  Much  has  been  accomplished  by 
our  new  director,  Mr.  L.  Herbert  Os¬ 
trander,  since  last  June. 


Starting  with  fourteen  interested 
and  enthusiastic  teen-agers,  the  Con¬ 
cert  Choir  is  now  composed  of  over 
one  hundred  voices.  Before  belonging 
to  the  Concert  Choir  it  is  necessary  to 
be  a  member  of  the  girls’  chorus  or 
the  boys’  chorus.’ 

From  the  Concert  Choir  have  been 
chosen  thirty  members  who  have 
proved  themselves  by  their  interest, 
dependability,  and  ability,  to  be 


Hey  Gang,  isn't  this  a  really  terrific 
picture?  Handsome  Bill  Ludwig,  Jr., 
the  Veep  of  W,  F.  L  Drum  Co.,  with 
the  beautiful  Ethel  Smith,  electric  or¬ 
ganist.  Miss  Smith  was  so  impressed 
with  Mr.  Ludwig’s  Conga  Drum  at  the 
MENC  Music  Fair  that  she  bought  it 
on  the  spot  for  one  of  her  famous 
Conga  numbers. 

worthy  of  membership  in  the  Mixed 
Ensemble. 

Within  the  Mixed  Ensemble  are  a 
boys’  quartet,  a  girls’  trio,  and  a  girls’ 
ensemble.  This  Mixed  Ensemble  has 
sung  for  many  civic  events  and  is 
interested  in  presenting  community 
programs  during  the  Christmas  and 
Blaster  seasons.  They  took  part  in  the 
school’s  annual  spring  show;  gave  two 
presentations  of  Dubois’,  “The  Seven 
Last  Words;’’  and  their  spring  con¬ 
cert.  Their  repertoire  ranges  from 
light  comedy  numbers  to  the  serious 
works  of  the  masters. 


What  a  wonderful  vocal  group 
Nancy  .  .  .  I  sure  would  like  to  hear 
them.  I  will  try  to  run  their  picture 
in  one  of  the  Fall  issues  .  .  .  it’s  beau- 
tif ul.  How  about  a  picture  of  you  with 
next  year’s  officers  for  Fall?  .  .  .  Judy. 
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Band 


Proud  Of  y.ars  Wort 


By  CIsla  MoHfcewt 
Taan-Aga  Reporter 
Werree,  Teiet 


We  are  really  proud  of  our  band 
for  its  growth  and  improvement  this 
year.  Our  60  members  started  the 
year  with  a  bang  by  attending  and 
performing  at  all  of  our  nine  foot¬ 
ball  games.  Since  then  we  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  six  parades,  two  of  these 
were  competition  parades  and  we 
were  placed  second  at  both. 

We  had  three  parades,  the  big 
one  was  the  Buccaneer  Days  night 
parade  at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas  in 
May.  Our  twirlers  were  awarded  four 
superiors  and  5  excellents  at  this 
years  contest. 

On  the  concert  side,  we  have  at¬ 
tended  the  Conroe,  Texas  festival 
where  we  were  given  some  nice  / 
criticisms  by  Mr.  Paul  Yoder,  played 
a  Winter  concert,  a  Spring  swing 
concert,  and  have  played  numerous 
school  programs  and  affairs.  We  have 
36  new  students  who  are  working 
toward  getting  in  the  band  next  year. 

We  have  two  graduating  seniors 
this  year,  both  of  whom  have  been 
in  the  band  for  4  years.  They  are 
Melnee  Jones,  1st  Alto  Sax,  and  Rosie 
Holmes  Foxworth,  1st  French  Horn. 

Our  band  rated  two  excellent  rat¬ 
ings  in  this  years  marching  and  con¬ 
cert  contest  and  in  our  first  try  at 
solo  and  ensemble  contest  we  were 
awarded  4  superiors,  3  excellents  and 
one  good. 

Our  director  is  Mr.  Donald  K.  Hick¬ 
man  who  is  finishing  his  first  year 
with  us  and,  while  he  is  a  native  of 
Chicago,  Illinois,  received  his  degree 
from  Sam  Houston  State  College  at 
Huntsville,  Texas. 

We  have  a  subscription  to  the 
School  Musician  in  our  school  library 
and  really  enjoy  reading  it.  Keep 
up  the  good  work  with  your  column. 


Really  keen  reporting  Elsie  ...  be 
sure  to  take  some  snap-shots  this 
Summer  of  the  kids  .  .  .  send  them  to 
me  right  away  so  I  cart  use  them  for 
the  September  issue  .  .  .  Judy  Lee. 
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HONOR  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  OF  THE  YEAR 

Mary  Jo  Budd  Chosen  for  1954 


l^ena  i^and  ^eti 

J^ace  ^^istrict  diinic 


Mary  Jo  Budd  of  Sinclair,  Wy¬ 
oming  has  been  chosen  as  “The  Hon¬ 
or  School  Musician  of  the  Year”  for 
1954.  Chosen  from  the  nine  previous 
Honor  School  Musicians  of  the  Month 
Miss  Budd  has  received  the  highest 
recognition  given  any  Teen-Age  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  magazines  25  year  history. 
The  selecting  committee  chose  Mary 
Jo  on  the  following  report  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  February  1954  issue: 

The  February  selection  for  “The 
Honor  School  Musician  of  the  Month” 
is  Mary  Jo  Budd  of  Sinclair,  Wyom¬ 
ing.  During  her  High  School  days, 
Mary  Jo  participated  in  every  major 
organization  in  her  school,  held  offices 
and  took  part  in  all  the  school’s  ac¬ 
tivities.  She  was  an  honor  student 
and  was  awarded  the  Youth  Leader¬ 
ship  Award  for  the  State  of  Wyom¬ 
ing,  plus  a  tuition  scholarship  to 
Wyoming  University.  She  was  a 
member  of  National  Honor  Society, 
Tri-T  Honorary  Society,  Spanish 
Club,  Delegate  to  Girl’s  State,  Alter¬ 
nate  Delegate  to  Girl’s  Nation.  Served 
four  years  on  Student  Council, 
worked  on  school  paper,  on  year  book 
staff,  runner-up  to  Homecoming 
Queen,  Vice-President  of  Mixed 
Chorus,  member  of  Ski  Club,  Girl’s 
Athletic  Ass’n  Pep  Club,  Head  Ma¬ 
jorette  of  Band  three  years.  Band 
Representative. 

Music  record — Piano  Accompanist 
for  Concert  Choir,  Mixed  Chorus, 
Girl’s  Glee  Club,  Swing  Dance  Band. 
Baritone  Horn  played  in  Brass  -Sex¬ 
tette  and  Concert  Band.  Sang  in 
Girl’s  Sextette,  Aeolian  Chorus,  Girl’s 
Octette.  Earned  four  trophies,  18 
medals  in  music  and  twirling.  Won 
State  Twirling'  Championship  twice, 
two  expense  paid  trips  to  St.  Paul 
Winter  Carnival,  is  All  American 
Drum  Majorette.  Has  appeared  in 
exhibitions  from  St.  Paul  to  Califor¬ 
nia  for  the  benefit  of  many  charitable 
organizations. 

Mary  Jo  is  a  Freshman  at  Wyom¬ 
ing  University,  majoring  in  Personnel 
Management.  Is  18,  has  been  chosen 
Head  Majorette  of  the  University 
Marching  Band,  is  an  Army  ROTC 
Sponsor,  pledge  of  Pi  Beta  Phi  Soror¬ 
ity,  and  has  been  selected  by  The 
American  Magazine  to  be  featured  as 
The  Coed  of  the  Month  in  a  future 
issue.  This  recognition  came  to  her 
because  of  her  many  accomplish¬ 
ments,  especially  musical. 

Mary  Jo  also  teaches  twirling  les¬ 
sons  to  children  from  many  parts  of 
the  state.  One  of  her  pupils  won  the 
Juvenile  State  Championship  this 
year. 

She  is  a  very  pretty  tall  brown 
eyed  blonde  and  extremely  modest 
and  humble  for  the  many  honors  that 
have  come  her  way.  She  has  been 
interviewed  by  newspapers  and  radio 
all  over  the  country.  Has  been  fea¬ 


tured  in  six  national  magazines.  Her 
home  is  in  Sinclair,  Wyo. 

Runner-Up  in  the  selection  was 
Jim  Sinclair  from  Washington,  Pa. 
who  was  the  Honor  School  Musician 
for  the  month  of  January  1954. 


MARY  JO  BUDD 
Sinclair,  Wyoming 

1954  HONOR  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
of  the  YEAR 


Here  are  the  other  monthly  selec¬ 
tions  for  the  Honor  School  Musician 
of  the  Year:  September,  Norma  Jean 
Albert  from  Martinsburg,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia;  October,  Nancy  Evans,  from 
Whitmire,  South  Carolina;  November, 
John  Loose,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania; 
December,  Joy  Vee  Brown,  Winder, 
Georgia;  March,  Eugene  Gere,  Story 
City,  Iowa;  April  Naomi  Ruth  Dod¬ 
son,  Scio,  Ohio;  and  May,  Henry  Bar- 
row,  Coral  Gables,  Florida. 

The  contest  was  so  well  received 
by  Directors  and  students  alike,  that 
it  will  be  repeated  again  next  year. 
All  entries  not  included  in  this  years 
contest  will  automatically  be  re¬ 
entered  for  next  year.  A  school  may 
enter  as  many  names  as  they  desire. 
A  picture  and  a  150  to  200  word  arti¬ 
cle  describing  the  student  is  all  that 
is  necessary.  Selection  is  made  on 
academic  standing,  musical  accom¬ 
plishment,  leadership  ability,  partici¬ 
pation,  and  student  popularity.  New 
entries  will  be  accepted  immediately. 


Plaas*  writ*  all  corraspondanca 
to  ma  at  follows:  Judy  Laa,  c/o 
Tha  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  28 
East  Jackson  Boulavard,  Chicago 
4,  Illinois. 


By  Diana  McGee 
Teen-Age  Reporter 
Mena,  Arkansas 

Mena  High  Band  of  Mena,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  consists  of  75  members,  including 
10  majorettes,  Diana  McGee,  Drum 
Majorette — Majorettes — Patty  Payne, 
Jane  Thornton,  Sylvia  Cox,  Betty 
Moore,  Carolyn  Frye,  Linda  McGee, 
Judy  Philpot,  Betty  White,  Sarah 
Cross,  Joan  Payne,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  J.  H.  Branchcomb. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  our  band 
was  this  year’s  foot-ball  season.  They 
performed  many  interesting  and  en¬ 
tertaining  half-time  shows.  When  our 
foot-ball  season  is  over  the  band  is 
reorganized  into  a  concert  band.  Our 
annual  Spring  Formal  Concert  is  held 
the  first  week  in  May. 

'The  Junior  Band  consists  of  55 
members  which  Linda  Meeks  is  Drum 
Majorette  —  Majorettes  —  Mary  Lou 
Barton,  Carol  Allen,  Kay  Lee,  Harriet 
Lindsey.  Eight  members  of  the  Junior 
band  participated  in  the  District  1 
band  clinic  at  Ozark,  Arkansas. 

District  1  Senior  band  clinic  was 
held  this  year  at  Mena,  Arkansas, 
February  5  and  6.  We  had  two  bands. 
Red  and  Blue,  115  members  in  each 
band.  Twenty  six  towns  weYe  rep¬ 
resented  in  this  clinic,  and  their 
directors.  Mr.  Willis,  band  director  of 
the  Fayetteville  High  School  was 
chairman  of  the  red  band.  Mr.  Soule, 
Paris,  Arkansas,  band  director  was 
chairman  of  the  blue  band.  Mr.  Hir- 
man  Henry  from  Oklahoma  A.  and 
M.  College  was  our  guest  conductor. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
clinics  held  in  this  district. 


Musical  Fictionory 

By  Mabel  McGrow 
Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Keyboard:  Where  you  put  it  down 

in  black  and  white 

Harmony:  Effect* to  be  desired — 

sometimes  it  comes 
pretty  close. 

Chords:  These  tie  up  the  har¬ 

mony. 

Dischords:  The  less  said,  the  bet¬ 

ter. 

Fortissimo:  The  big  noise. 

Pianissimo:  This  year  it’s  off  the 

record.  By  Perry  Como. 

Crescendo:  This  is  nothing  but  a 

big  build-up: 

Diminuendo:  So  this  can  let  you 
down. 

Allegro:  Fast  and  furious.  It’s 

fast,  and  you’ll  be  furi¬ 
ous — if  you  can’t  play 
the  darn  thing. 

Rubato:  You  play  this  without 

(Turn  to  Page  41) 
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St  Brandi,  ^J^ansas  J4i^k 

..J^ai  ^reat  i^and  d^an^uel 


ly  Mary  Lo«  Wofi 
Taa«*4ga  M»pori»r 
Salat  fraacis,  Kaatat 


Our  Band  has  been  planning  the 
Annual  Band  Banquet,  which  we 
think  is  one  of  the  most  exciting 
events  of  the  year.  We  have  78  mem¬ 
bers  in  our  band,  and  they  are  all  as 
active  as  could  be  expected.  Our  in¬ 
structor,  Mr.  Don  Nodvedt,  helps  us 
to  be  that  way. 

Even  though  we  are  in  just  a  small 
town,  our  school  and  community  in¬ 
deed  think  that  we  are  a  fine  march¬ 
ing  as  well  as  playing  band. 

We  take  part  at  all  of  our  home 
football  games,  as  well  as  basketball. 
Everyone  thinks  that  we  look  swell, 
with  our  snappy  green  and  gold  uni¬ 
forms,  with  our  new  white  shoes, 
that  we  got  for  the  first  time  this 
year. 

Besides  marching,  we  took  part  in 
the  music  contest  which  was  in  April. 
Our  band  enjoys  playing  Spanish 
numbers.  Last  year  we  played  El 
Cabalerio,  and  this  we  got  A1  on  it 
when  we  took  it  to  contest,  and  so 
this  year  we  have  choosen  another 
Spanish  number,  El  Relicario. 

About  our  Band  Banquet,  we  have 


a  Band  Goat,  which  is  exciting.  Each 
year,  we  choose  some  one  that  we 
think  has  been  the  most  mischievious, 
and  caused  the  most  attention  in 
band,  and  then  at  our  Band  Banquet, 
we  initiate  that  person  by  giving  him 
a  gift,  which  usually  consists  of  tin 
cans,  string,  paper,  maybe  a  carrot, 
etc. 

We  look  forward  to  reading  your 
magazine  every  month.  I  will  close 
now  until  next  month  when  I  will 
probably  have  something  else  to  write 
to  you.  _ 

I’ll  bet  that  was  really  some  ban¬ 
quet  Mary  Lou  ...  if  you  took  some 
snaps,  be  sure  to  send  them  to  me  .  .  . 
Judy. 


.Stor^  -3otva  i^and 


By  Marjorie  faalsea 
Tooa-Ago  Koportor 
Story  CHy,  Iowa 


Here  at  Story  City  we  were  pleas¬ 
antly  surprised  and  very  pleased  to 
see  in  the  March  issue  of  the  School 
Musician  that  our  candidate,  Eugene 
Gere,  was  chosen  “Honor  School  Mu¬ 
sician  of  the  Month.” 

Recently  our  band  entered  27  small 
(Turn  to  Page  S3) 


Little  Grade  Note 


By  Karoo  Mack 
Poo  Pal  Clab  Ceerdloater 


Hi  Pen  Pals: 

I  wonder  if  you  have  been  looking 
forward  to  my  second  column  as 
much  as  I  have?  It’s  so  much  fun 
communicating  with  all  you  Teen- 
Agers  and  finding  out  what  you  are 
doing  in  your  musical  organizations. 
Keep  the  letters  coming,  and  be  sure 
that  you,  as  a  regular  member  of  the 
Pen  Pal  Club,  write  a  letter  to  a 
member  at  least  once  a  month. 

I  received  an  especially  fine  letter 
from  Stanley  Hopkins,  Box  309, 
Wakita,  Oklahoma.  He  seemed  very 
excited,  and  I  can’t  say  that  I  blame 
him  for  at  the  writing  of  his  letter, 
he  was  looking  forward  to  attending 
the  22nd  Annual  Tri-State  Music  Fes¬ 
tival  at  Enid,  Oklahoma.  He  was  to 
meet  Judy  Lee,  our  Teen-Age  Editor 
at  the  Festival.  Bet  he  had  a  real  time. 
If  he  writes  me  this  Summer  about  his 
experiences,  I  will  report  it  to  you 
Pen  Pals  in  the  September  issue. 

You  know  there  is  an  old  .'laying, 
“Haste  Makes  Waste.”  Did  you  ever 
think  this  could  be  true  and  apply  to 
you?  I  sure  have,  especially  when  I 
practice  my  piano  work.  In  the  eve¬ 
ning,  I  may  have  a ‘chance  to  “go- 
out,”  but  first  it  is  a  rule  in  our  house 
that  I  must  practice.  I  rush  through 
my  lesson  like  the  very  dickens  and 
end  up  by  not  learning  a  single 
thing.  Wonder  if  I  will  ever  learn? 
Do  you  ever  do  this? 

Well  Pen  Pals,  time  to  take  the 
Summer  vacation.  It  should  give  us 
all  a  chance  to  do  a  lot  of  correspond¬ 
ing.  Where  ever  you  go,  camp,  trip, 
or  just  at  home,  let’s  keep  in  touch 
with  each  other.  I  will  select  a  few 
letters  I  received  this  Summer  for 
publication  in  the  September  issue. 
Oh  yes,  if  you  haven’t  already  done 
so,  send  me  a  picture  or  snap-shot  of 
yourself.  You  might  be  surprised  if  I 
run  it  in  my  column  some  time. 

To  you  Teen-Agers  who  haven’t 
joined  the  Pen  Pal  Club  yet,  just 
send  me  letter  or  post  card  with 
your  home  address.  I  will  send  you 
an  official  membership  card,  and  you 
will  be  one  of  us.  There  is  of  course 
no  dues.  All  we  ask  is  that  you  write 
a  letter  at  least  once  a  month  to  one 
of  the  members  in  the  Pen  Pal  Club. 
It’s  really  lots  of  fun  you  know  .  .  . 
Karen  Mack. 
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’"Dop  ^bance 

i3anJi  Okio  Section 


By  Jem  kl array 
Taaa-Aga  Kaportar 
Toroato,  Ohio 


The  Knight  Knotes  were  formed  in 
1950  under  the  direction  of  James  D. 
Crawford,  Assistant  Music  Director 
of  Toronto  High  School.  The  name 
“Knight  Knotes”  had  its  origin  in  sev¬ 
eral  different  ways.  First,  and  fore¬ 
most,  the  school’s  nick-name  is  “Red 
Knights,"  and  since  the  band  would 
be  playing  in  the  evening,  the  name 
“Knight.”  Since  the  band  would  be 
playing  musical  notes  and  the  “K” 
could  be  put  in  front  of  the  word 
without  changing  the  meaning,  we  de¬ 
rived  the  word  “Knote.”  The  stands 
seen  in  the  picture  were  designed  by 
the  wood  class  and  painted  by  the  art 
class. 

The  Knight  Knotes  stand  thirteen 
strong,  and  have  one  vocalist.  Their 
student  director  is  John  Ramer.  He  is 
a  junior  in  high  school,  and  has  won 
many  honors  on  a  competitive  basis 
throughout  West  Virginia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  Ohio.  The  Knight  Knotes 
have  been  named  the  outstanding 
dance  band  in  this  section  of  Ohio. 

Gee  .  .  .  what  a  terrific  name  to 
give  to  a  school  dance  band  .  .  .  keep 
sending  me  reports  like  this  one  Jon 
.  .  .  it’s  really  tops  .  .  .  J.  L. 


^ufjo  ^i^k  (jSanJ Pia^A 
Poncerl  l^ooAt 


I  Just  recently  the  Dupo  Community 

i I  High  School  Band,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  James  Oberto,  made  a  trip 
from  Dupo,  Illinois,  which  is  seven 
miles  south  of  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois, 
to  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  playing 
two  concerts  at  Roosevelt  College 
School  of  Music. 

The  first  concert  was  performed  in 
the  afternoon  for  the  student  body 
of  the  Music  School  to  give  future 
band  directors  an  idea  of  what  results 
could  be  expected  from  a  group  of 
average  students,  starting  with  no 
previous  musical  experience. 

The  second  concert  was  performed 
for  the  Alumni  Association  of  Roose¬ 
velt  College  to  celebrate  the  ninth 
3  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Roose- 
?  velt  College. 

!  The  Dupo  Band,  founded  in  Sep- 
!j  tember,  1951,  has  been  able  to  do 
j  some  outstanding  feats  in  three  short 
I  years.  In  August,  1952  they  won  the 
Class  B  title  at  the  Illinois  State  Fair 
at  Springfield,  Illinois.  The  following 
i  year  the  band  received  a  Superior 
rating  at  the  Illinois  District  music 
ji  competition. 


Wowl  .  .  .  What  terrific  brass  the  “Knight  Notes”  from  Toronto  High,  Ohio,  has. 
Want  to  meet  these  rhythm  Itids?  .  .  .  OK  ...  (I  to  r)  1st  row:  Morianne  Miller, 
Jackie  Blewitt,  Bill  Dunlap,  Roy  Montgomer,  Wayne  Hollister,  and  Paul  Rock.  In  the 
second  row  are  David  Hughes,  Dick  Bray,  Noel  Fullerton,  John  Ramer,  John  Murray, 
Bill  Heckathorne,  and  Bill  Murray.  Missing  is  Charles  Enochs. 


THE  SOUTH  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND,  DENVER,  COLORADO.  This  organization  has  a 
membership  of  eighty-five  with  symphonic  instrumentation.  They  are  kept  busy  with 
a  variety  of  activities  including  the  usual  football  games,  accompanying  half  time 
shows,  pep  rallies,  assembly  programs  for  South  High  and  neighboring  schools,  public 
concerts,  radio  broadcasts,  parades,  R.  O.  T.  C.  Reviews  and  Commencement  Exercises. 
The  instrumental  program  at  South  High  includes  three  bands,  a  concert  orchestra 
and  a  string  orchestra  with  a  combined  enrollment  of  over  two  hundred  students.  All 
are  under  the  able  direction  of  Forrest  W.  Goff. 


Ensemble  playing  strengthens  the  confidence  of  the  individual.  It  places  great  empha¬ 
sis  on  responsibility  and  real  team  work.  This  outstanding  clarinet  quartet  is  from  the 
Washakie  County  High  School  Bond  of  Worland,  Wyoming,  which  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  E.  V.  Worsham.  (L  to  R)  B.  J,  Nielson,  S.  Read,  S.  Martenson  and  L.  Sheets. 
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THE  BAND  STAND 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 


ball  games.  On  May  15,  they  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  observance  of  Armed 
Forces  Day  at  Lockbourne  Air  Force 
Base  near  Columbus. 

The  huge  measure  of  success  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  Ohio  State  University 
Bands  can  be  attributed  in  part  to 
the  band  honoraries,  Kappa  Kappa 
Psi,  for  men,  and  Tau  Beta  Sigma,  for 
women.  With  faculty  advisors  Charles 
Spohn  and  Jack  Evans  supervising 
their  activities,  the  two  honoraries 
have  initiated  several  projects  de¬ 
signed  to  keep  band  interest  at  a 
high  level  throughout  the  year.  Here 
at  Ohio  State,  we  feel  that  these 
honoraries  are  a  leading  factor  in  the 
success  of  such  a  wide  spread  band 
program.  Membership  in  these  or¬ 
ganizations  is  offered  as  an  incentive 
and  a  reward  for  outstanding  musi¬ 
cianship  and  service. 

Significant  activities  of  these 
groups  are,  a  formal  dance  during  the 
football  season,  a  banquet  in  the 
spring  honoring  outstanding  band 
members,  various  projects  concerning 
operation  of  the  Marching  Band,  and 
the  publication  of  a  newspaper,  the 
Grey  Baton,  during  the  fall  quarter. 
In  addition  to  these  annual  events 
Kappa  Kappa  Psi  sponsored  a  trip  to 
Defiance,  Ohio,  to  hear  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Band  of  Paris,  and  in  March, 
released  the  75th  Anniversary  Band 
Book. 

The  book  was  prepared  by  Kappa 
Kappa  Psi  and  contains  many  in¬ 
teresting  historical  data  in  its  review 
of  75  years  of  band  activity  A  com¬ 
plete  review  of  the  shows  presented 
by  the  1953  Marching  Band  is  in¬ 
cluded.  The  book  was  edited  by 
Ronald  Starbuck  of  Columbus,  and 
Albert  Szabo  of  Elyria,  Ohio.  Ably 
assisting  were  Bob  Johnson,  Alliance, 
O.,  Ordwell  Burr,  Youngstown,  Rich¬ 
ard  Lazure,  Dayton,  James  Allen, 
Kenton,  (O.),  Paul  Spiegel,  Colum¬ 
bus,  and  faculty  advisor  Charles 
Spohn.  Copies  of  the  book  are  avail¬ 
able  for  only  one  dollar  by  writing 
to  Kappa  Kappa  Psi,  School  of  Music, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus  10, 
Ohio. 

In  the  field  of  fraternity  extension. 
Eta  Chapter  is  sponsoring  a  new 
chapter  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
in  nearby  Delaware,  Ohio.  In  the 
summer  of  1955,  Kappa  Kappa  Psi 
and  Tau  Beta  Sigma  will  welcome 
delegates  from  all  corners  of  the 
United  States  for  our  National  Con¬ 
vention.  We  know  that  many  band 
directors,  from  our  areas  in  par¬ 
ticular,  will  be  on  hand.  We  are  look- 


Send  Your  College 
Concert  Bond  Picture 
To  The  SM  Editor 


ing  forward  to  meeting  as  many  of 
them  as  we  can. 


Mere  first  f erf eraiaacM  fy  College 
feeds  of  Origieol  toad  Ceaipesitleas 

(This  list  is  a  continuation  from  the 
March  1954  issue) 

No.  38— Donald  I.  MCXJRE  —AMER¬ 
ICA  for  band  with  chorus,  first  per¬ 
formed  April  6,  1952  in  Waco,  Texas 
by  the  Baylor  University  Band,  and 
Oratorio  Chorus. 

PROGRAM  NOTE:  “It  has  long 
been  my  contention  that  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  Samuel  Francis 
Smith’s  poem,  America,  is  buried  in 
the  rather  commonplace  hymn  tune 
to  which  it  is  usually  sung.  I  have 
tried  to  create  a  musical  mood  in 
keeping  with  the  words  of  each 
verse,  rather  than  singing  all  four 
verses  to  the  same  tune,  and  have 
tried  to  bring  out  the  beauty  of  the 
poem  by  making  the  melody  accent 
the  right  words.  I  have  treated  the 
fourth  verse  as  the  prayer  that  it  is, 
taking  the  liberty  of  adding  a  deci¬ 
sive  ‘Amen.’  This  is  a  concert  ver¬ 
sion,  not  intended  to  be  sung  by  an 
audience,  but  designed  chiefiy  for 
young  people’s  groups.  It  is  set  for 
band  rather  than  orchestra  because 
most  high  schools  do  not  have  an 
orchestra,  but  almost  all  have  bands. 
It  is  not  intended  to  replace  the  usual 
tune  to  which  it  is  sung,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  this  version  wil  awaken  a 
new  appreciation  of  the  poem.’’  D.I.M. 

*  •  • 

No.  39— John  ATHERTON— MORO- 
TAI  SUITE,  first  performed  by  the 
Oberlin  Symphony  Band,  the  com¬ 
poser  conducting,  on  January  18,  1948 
at  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

PROGRAM  NOTE:  “This  original 
composition  for  band  was  first 
sketched  on  the  island  of  Morotai  in 
the  Netherland  East  Indies  when  the 
composer  spent  somd  20  months  over¬ 
seas  in  the  armed  services.  It  was 
completed  last  May  at  his  home  in 
Massapequa,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  The  duple- 
measured  Allegro  con  brio  is  based  on 
a  gay  8-measure  dance-like  theme 
which  is  alternated  between  upper 
and  lower  instruments  closing  with 
a  brilliant  coda.  The  Andanta  move¬ 
ment  is  a  simple  %  phrase,  but  16 
measures  in  duration,  expressing 
great  tenderness  and  tranquillity.  The 
final  Allegro  is  built  upon  a  stately  % 
measure  theme,  which  is  elaborated 
with  several  variations,  broken  twice 
by  a  lively  2/4  section  in  which  meter 
the  rapid  4-measure  Coda  brings  the 
Suite  to  a  close.” 

•  *  * 

No.  40— Rufus  FOSTER— FANTASIA 
FOR  BAND,  First  performed  May  25, 
1949  in  the  Band  Shell,  East  Lansing, 


Michigan  by  the  Michigan  State  Col¬ 
lege  Concert  Band,  Leonard  Falcone 
conducting. 

PROGRAM  NOTE:  "Mr.  Foster, 
music  major  senior  from  Lansing, 
wrote  this  composition  for  band  in 
1948.  Two  themes  dominate  the  en¬ 
tire  work.  The  first  is  heard  at  the 
opening  and  is  played  by  flutes,  pic- 
oloes,  oboes  and  bassoons,  in  octaves. 
The  second  theme  is  heard  a  few  bars 
later.  The  rest  of  the  composition  is 
a  developmental  treatment  of  the  two 
themes.  This  will  be  the  first  per¬ 
formance  of  ‘Fantasia’. 

*  •  • 

No.  41 — Francis  J.  PYLE  —  EDGED 
NIGHT  for  solo  flute  and  band,  first 
performed  January  15,  1953  by  Albert 
Tipton,  flutist,  and  the  Washington 
University  Band  in  Saint  Louis,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Clark  Mitze  conducting. 

PROGRAM  NOTE:  “Dr.  Francis 
Pyle  is  head  of  the  theory  and  com¬ 
position  departments  of  Drake  Uni¬ 
versity,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.”  Other 
band  works  by  Dr.  Pyle  include 
“Greetings”  Suite  and  Sinfonia  for 
Concert  Band  both  of  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  listing  earlier.  Clark 
Mitze  who  conducted  this  first  per¬ 
formance  writes,  “Dr.  Pyle’s  writing 
for  the  concert  band  has  always 
been  exciting,  but  it  seems  to  me  as 
though  this  is  his  best.  It  is  certainly 
the  happiest  combination  of  flute  and 
band  that  I  have  ever  heard.” 

*  *  * 

No.  42— Macon  SUMERLIN  —  SYM¬ 
PHONY  FOR  BAND,  first  perform¬ 
ance  March  23,  1953  in  Austin,  Texas 
by  the  University  of  Texas  Sym¬ 
phonic  Band,  R.  Bernard  Fitzgerald 
conducting.  The  occasion  was  the 
second  annual  Southwestern  Sym¬ 
posium  of  Contemporary  American 
Music.  The  composer  represented  the 
State  of  Texas. 

*  *  * 

No.  43  —  John  J.  MORRISSEY  — 

SOLILOQUY  FOR  TRUMPET  with 

band,  first  performed  April  30,  1953 
in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana  by  the 
Tulane  University  Band  the  composer 
conducting. 

*  *  * 

No.  44 — George  PERLE  —  VARIA¬ 
TIONS  ON  A  WELCH  MELODY,  first 
performed  May  5,  1953  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky  by  the  University  of  Louis¬ 
ville  Concert  Band,  the  composer  con¬ 
ducting  on  a  concert  of  original  band 
music. 

PROGRAM  NOTE:  “This  set  of 
variations  on  an  old  Welch  melody 
may  come  as  something  of  a  surprise 
to  those  who  have  heard  Mr.  Perle’s 
other  band  compositions  performed 
by  the  University  of  Louisville  Band 
at  previous  concerts.  The  present 
composition,  in  D-flat  Major,  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  more  conventional  harmonic 
idiom,  unlike  the  others,  which  were 
based  on  twelve-tonal  procedures. 
This  score  carries  this  notation,  ‘Dedi¬ 
cated  to  Ernest  E.  Lyon’.” 

(To  Be  continued  in  future  Issues) 
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DR.  GOLDMAN  TO  BE  1954  HONORED  ASBDA  GUEST 


•y  Oolo  C.  Harrit 
ProtMoof.  A.S.B.D.A. 
OIroctor  of  lotfroMoofai  Mosic 
Pabllc  Schools,  Pooilac,  Micfclgos 


Dr.  Edwin  Franko  Goldman,  world 
renowned  conductor,  founder  and 
Honorary  Life  President  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bandmasters  Association  has 
definitely  accepted  an  invitation  to 
attend  the  1954  A.S.B.D.A.  Conven¬ 
tion  in  December.  The  charter  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  School  Band 
Directors  Association  know  that  Dr. 
Goldman  has  been  intensely  inter¬ 
ested  in  our  Association  since  its  in¬ 
ception.  As  a  matter  of  record,  Dr. 
Goldman  wrote  a  strong  letter  of 
endorsement  of  the  A.S.B.D.A.  dur¬ 
ing  its  organizational  phase  prior  to 
the  Cedar  Rapids  Convention.  This 
letter  was  undoubtedly  received  by  a 
number  of  readers  of  this  article.  All 
of  our  members  will  agree  that  the 
generous  promise  of  Dr.  Goldman  to 
attend  our  1954  Convention  is  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  his  interest  in  the  A.S.B.D.A. 
and  his  spirit  of  friendly  helpfulness 
toward  our  Association  since  and  be¬ 
fore  it  was  founded. 

While  there  is  neither  time  nor 


Twenty-five  years  ago  about  this 
time  of  the  year  it  was  announced 
in  The  Chicago  Tribune  that  the  first 
Chicagoland  Music  Festival  would  be 
held  in  Soldiers’  field  on  the  third 
Saturday  night  in  August.  This  sum¬ 
mer  on  Saturday  night,  August  21, 
thousands  of  those  who  witnessed 
that  first  thrilling  pageant  of  song 
will  trek  to  the  same  stadium  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  silver  anniversary  show. 
More  than  2,000,000  people  have  at¬ 
tended  these  soul-stirring  entertain¬ 
ments  and  from  the  festival  contests 
have  come  winners  who  today  have 
won  fame  and  fortune.  One  outstand¬ 
ing  vocal  winner  is  the  now  Howard 
Keel  of  Hollywood.  He  won  the  festi¬ 
val  contest  in  1944  as  Harold  C.  Keel. 

Instrumentalists  again  will  play  a 
most  important  part  in  the  show  this 
summer.  There  will  be  concert,  ac¬ 
cordion,  and  kiltie  bands;  there  will 
be  huge  choruses,  including  groups 
of  nurses  and  women  barbershop 
singers;  there  will  be  field  maneuvers 
by  the  Gary,  Ind.,  Horace  Mann  high 
school  band  and  majorettes,  with  a 
return  engagement  of  the  famous 
Racine,  Wis.,  Boy  Scout  drum  and 
bugle  corps,  which  was  featured  in 
the  first  Chicagoland  Festival  back 


space  for  a  detailed  membership  re¬ 
port  at  this  date  of  writing,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  it  can  be  said,  both  realistically 
and  optimistically,  that  our  growth 
is  constant  by  individual  membership 
and  by  members  in  additional  states, 
continuing  the  trend  indicated  in  the 
report  given  in  the  April  issue  of 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

Another  encouraging  indication  is 
the  interest  in  A.S.B.D.A.  manifested 
by  a  considerable  number  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Music  Industries.  I 
wish  to  speak  for  the  Association 
membership  in  expressing  our  deep 
appreciation  for  this  interest  and  the 
many  offers  of  assistance  already 
received. 

Now  that  the  school  year  has  ended 
for  some  of  you  or  is  about  to  end 
for  the  others,  allowing  you  at  least 
a  momentary  respite  from  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  your  jobs,  please  give  some 
thought,  time  and  effort  to  the  secur¬ 
ing  of  new,  qualified  members  in 
your  respective  states.  If  you  have 
any  questions  about  procedure,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  write  to  me. 

My  best  wishes  to  each  of  you  for 
a  restful  and/or  profitable  summer. 


in  1930.  Philip  Maxwell,  director  of 
the  festival,  reports  that  this  summer 
8,000  men,  women  and  children  will 
participate  in  the  entertainment  from 
more  than  35  states  and  from  Canada. 

The  Chicago  Park  District  Recrea¬ 
tion  department  will  present  a  mam¬ 
moth  birthday  pageant,  topped  off 
with  a  huge  cake  right  in  the  center 
of  Soldiers*  field,  and  the  Chicago 
Motor  Club  will  honor  The  Tribune’s 
veteran  cartoonist,  Carey  Orr,  with 
a  float  on  which  Mr.  Orr  will  ride 
with  the  characters  out  of  his  series 
of  cartoons  entitled  “The  Months  of 
the  Year.’’  Henry  Weber,  the  festi¬ 
val’s  general  musical  leader,  will 
direct  the  festival’s  symphony  orches¬ 
tra  of  100  pieces  and  Dr.  Edgar  Nel¬ 
son  again  will  conduct  the  festival 
choruses  in  singing  Handel’s  Halle¬ 
lujah  Chorus  from  the  Messiah.  Capt. 
Howard  Stube  and  Fred  Miller  will 
serve  for  their  25th  year  as  instru¬ 
mental  and  field  supervisors,  respec¬ 
tively,  and  John  Rieck  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  festival’s  vocal  com¬ 
petition. 

There  will  be  contests  for  adult  and 
juvenile  concert  bands,  for  accordion 
soloists  and  accordion  bands,  men, 
women  and  mixed  choruses,  for  vo¬ 


calists,  and  for  pianists  and  baton 
twirlers,  both  singles  and  teams. 

On  Friday  noon,  August  20,  the 
19th  annual  festival  luncheon  will 
be  staged  in  the  grand  ballroom  of 
the  Conrad  Hilton  hotel  and  about 
2,000  guests  are  expected.  There  the 
festival  director  will  recite  the  high¬ 
lights  of  the  24  previous  shows,  and 
the  voices  of  many  of  the  stars  will 
be  heard  via  records  and  tapes,  the 
audience  reliving  the  past  glories  of 
starlit  nights  in  the  great  amphi¬ 
theater. 

The  management  of  this  magazine 
feels  very  close  to  the  Chicagoland 
Music  Festival.  In  1938  the  late  A.  R. 
McAllister  conducted  the  famous 
Joliet  Township  high  school  band  at 
the  ninth  festival  and  your  editor 
and  publisher  had  the  thrill  of  lead¬ 
ing  90,000  spectators  in  community 
singing  a  few  years  ago. 

To  Chicago  Tribune  Charities,  Inc. 
goes  the  credit  for  starting  similar 
outdoor  festivals  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion  and  each  summer  nearly  a  score 
of  like  competitions  and  concerts  are 
held  in  the  United  States  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  festival  in  Chicago. 
Winners  from  those  competitions  go 
to  Chicago  for  the  finals  and  the  win¬ 
ners  of  the  Chicagoland  Music  Festi¬ 
vals  have  come  from  all  over  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Canada.  In  addition  to  the 
thousands  in  Soldiers’  field,  an  hour 
of  the  festivals  is  heard  each  summer 
on  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System, 
emanating  from  W-G-N-  in  Chicago. 
This  audience  is  estimated  in  the 
millions. 

All  seats  for  the  festival  are  re¬ 
served,  priced*  at  $2  and  $1.50  each. 
Orders  are  now  being  taken  by  The 
Tribune  ticket  manager,  with  de¬ 
livery  of  the  tickets  by  mail  and  over 
that  newspaper’s  public  service  office 
counter  in  Chicago’s  loop  early  in 
July.  Festival  luncheon  plates  are 
$3.50  each,  with  tables  of  ten. 


Califone  Lengthens 

Record  Life— Will 

Help  Schools 

The  useful  life  of  phonograph  rec¬ 
ords  can  now  be  extended  to  two 
or  three  times  by  the  use  of  a  new 
pickup  with  wrist  action,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  recently  by  Robert  G.  Metz- 
ner,  president  of  the  Califone  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Hollywood,  California. 

This  new  pickup  increases  record 
life  because  it  utilizes  lifetime  lu- 
(Tum  to  Page  43) 
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AL  G.  WRIGHT  TO  HEAD  PURDUE  BANDS 


A1  G.  Wright,  38,  director  of  music 
at  Miami,  Fla.,  Senior  High  School 
and  one  of  the  top  flight  younger 
band  directors  of  the  United  States, 
has  been  named  director  of  the  Pur¬ 
due  University  bands,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  recently  by  President  Fred¬ 
erick  L.  Hovde.  He  will  succeed  Prof. 
Paul  Spotts  Emrick,  who  will  retire 
June  30  after  heading  the  all-Ameri¬ 
can  military  and  symphonic  bands  at 
Purdue  for  47  years. 

The  new  band  director,  who  was 
graduated  from  grade  and  high  school 
at  Pontiac,  Mich.,  and  holds  a  bach¬ 
elor  of  arts  degree  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Miami,  obtained  in  1937,  and 
a  master  of  education  degree  ob¬ 
tained  in  1947,  has  been  Director  of 
Music  at  Miami  Senior  High  School 
for  the  last  15  years,  where  he  has 
developed  the  nationally  famous 
Miami  High  School  Marching  and 
Concert  bands. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  band 
director  at  Miami,  Mr.  Wright  has 
served  on  several  college  and  univer¬ 
sity  faculties,  including  the  University 
of  Michigan,  Stetson  University,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida,  University  of 
Idaho,  University  of  Kansas,  Western 
State  College  in  Colorado,  and  the 
VanderCook  School  of  Music  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  has  also  appeared  as  guest 
conductor  with  a  number  of  college 
and  service  bands,  including  the 
U.  S.  Marine  Band,  the  Drake  Uni¬ 
versity  Band,  University  of  Michigan 
Symphony  Band,  and  the  U.  S.  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy  Band  at  West  Point. 
The  new  director  has  also  served  as 
clinician  and  contest  adjudicator  in 
many  states.  His  writings  on  music 
education  appear  regularly  in  the 
leading  professional  music  maga¬ 
zines.  His  latest  contribution  was 
“Music  Awards”  which  appeared  in 
the  April,  1954  issue  of  THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN. 

Along  with  these  extra-curricular 
duties,  Mr.  Wright  has  served  on  the 


I  Board  of  Control  of  the  American 
Bandmasters’  Association  and  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Florida  Bandmasters’ 
Association,  the  Florida  Orchestra 
Association,  and  now  is  president  of 
the  Florida  Music  Educators’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  also  is  currently  on  the 


Al  G.  Wriqht 

N«w  Purdu*  University  Director 


executive  council  of  the  National 
Board  of  Control  of  the  National  In¬ 
terscholastic  Music  Activities  Com¬ 
mission. 

Mr.  Wright  will  bring  to  Purdue 
a  good  background  of  marching  band 
football  half-time  show  experience. 
In  Miami  he  has  been  associated  with 
the  Orange  Bowl  pre-game  and  half¬ 
time  musical  shows  since  their  incep¬ 
tion  and  has  pioneered  many  “firsts” 
in  half-time  musical  presentations. 
His  specialty  has  been  marching  for¬ 
mations  for  bands  with  the  usual 
military  precision. 

Mrs.  Wright  also  is  a  distinguished 
musician  and  conduptor. 


evening,  December  15,  with  a  formal 
concert  by  the  world-renowned 
United  States  Air  Force  Band  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Colonel  George  S.  Howard. 
Seven  other  bands  will  present 
throughout  the  remaining  three  days 
the  best  and  newest  music  of  all  pub¬ 
lishers  and  of  all  grades  of  difficulty. 
From  Michigan  will  come  Cass  Tech¬ 
nical  High  School  Band  of  Detroit, 
directed  by  Harry  Begian — one  of 
Michigan’s  best.  North  Carolina  will 
be  represented  by  the  unrivaled 
Greensboro  High  School  Band  di¬ 
rected  by  Heibert  Hazelman.  To  up¬ 
hold  the  honor  of  the  “tall  corn” 
state,  Davenport,  Iowa,  proudly  sends 
its  excellent  High  School  Band  con¬ 
ducted  by  F.  E.  Mortiboy.  Municipal 
bands  will  be  represented  by  the 
Kiel,  Wisconsin,  Band  conducted  by 
Edgar  P.  Thiessen.  Kiel  is  a  small 
community  that  has  successfully 
maintained  an  outstanding  municipal 
band  for  50  years.  As  such,  it  is  well 
qualified  to  demonstrate  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  a  Municipal  Band  in  any  com¬ 
munity.  The  North  Chicago,  Illinois, 
Grade  School  Band  with  Frank 
Laurie  director,  has  been  selected  as 
the  “one”  Grade  School  Band  for 
the  1954  convention.  The  very  fact 
of  its  selection  for  the  coveted  honor 
of  being  the  “only”  Grade  School 
Band  chosen  bespeaks  the  outstand¬ 
ing  quality  of  this  group  of  young 
music  masters.  The  VanderCook  Col¬ 
lege  Band  of  Chicago  and  the  Royal 
Air  Force  Band  of  Canada  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  complete  the  roster  of  Bands 
for  the  8th  Annual  Mid-West  Na¬ 
tional  Band  Clinic. 

A  new  and  novel  feature  planned 
this  year  for  the  intermission  of  one 
of  the  High  School  Band  concerts  is 
an  “Adjudication  School.”  At  this 
time,  directors  will  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  compare  their  own  rating 
of  certain  numbers  performed  by  the 
band  with  ratings  that  have  just 
been  made  by  some  of  the  nationally- 
known  adjudicators,  who  will  explain 
their  criticisms  and  comments.  This 
is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  high¬ 
lights  of  the  convention. 

In  addition  to  the  8  band  concerts, 
there  will  be  17  vitally  important 
instrumental  clinics  during  the  day 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  A  Style 
Show  and  display  of  Band  Uniforms 
and  a  free  Grand  Finale  Luncheon 
will  round  out  the  program.  The 
tentative  schedule  of  the  compre¬ 
hensive  and  stimulating  clinics  in¬ 
cludes:  Trombone  and  Baritone, 
French  horn.  Cornet  and  Trumpet, 
Clarinet,  Percussion,  Brass  Ensembles, 
Reed  Ensembles,  Band  Films,  Band 
Inspection,  Public  Relations,  New 
Sounds  from  the  Band,  Good  Orches¬ 
tras  Make  Better  Bands,  How  to  Do 
This  and  That  Better,  Community 
Support  and  Fund  Raising,  The  Band 
in  the  Good  Old  Summer  Time,  and 
a  demonstration  of  Rehearsal  Tech- 


MID-WEST  NATIONAL  BAND  CLINIC  DECEMBER  15 


Program  Feature§ 

8  Bands  and  17  Clinics 

Tentative  plans  have  just  been  an¬ 
nounced  for  the  inspirational  and  in¬ 
formative  program  of  the  four-day 
Mid-West  National  Band  Clinic  to 
be  held  in  the  Hotel  Sherman  in  Chi¬ 
cago  Wednesday  through  Saturday, 
December  15  to  18,  1954.  As  usual, 
this  annual  event  (now  in  its  eighth 
year)  promises  much  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  school  music  directors  every¬ 
where.  The  Mid-West  attendance  has 
grown  steadily  from  year  to  year  so 
that  well  over  the  4,000  mark  set 
last  December  is  anticipated  for  the 


1954  meeting  of  the  nation’s  biggest 
and  most  practical  Band  Clinic.  There 
is  no  registration  f^  or  charge  of  any 
kind  for  any  of  the  clinic  or  concert 
sessions. 

“A  Salute  to  Sousa”  will  be  the  fea¬ 
tured  theme  of  this  Mid-West  Clinic, 
meeting  in  the  centennial  year  of  the 
birth  of  the  illustrious  March  King 
John  Philip  Sousa  (bom  November 
6,  1854).  Eight  of  the  nation’s  finest 
bands  will  appear  in  concert  during 
the  four-day  Band  Convention  and 
each  band  will  feature  one,  or  more, 
of  the  famous  Sousa  marches. 

The  Clinic  will  have  a  brilliant 
opening  at  8:00  P.M.  on  Wednesday 
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niques. 

Remember  the  dates — December  15, 
16,  17,  and  18  and  plan  your  schedule 
of  events  so  you  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
the  entire  convention  and  derive  the 
utmost  benefit  from  attending  all  of 
the  educational  and  inspirational 
clinics  and  concerts  as  well  as  from 
renewing  acquaintances  and  frater¬ 
nizing  with  the  nation’s  other  pro¬ 
gressive  directors.  Watch  for  further 
details  of  the  8th  Annual  Mid-West 
National  Band  Clinic,  which  will  be 
announced  in  the  September  issue 
of  this  magazine. 


They  Liked  The  Mid-West 


Praise  of  the  7th  Annual  Mid-West 
National  Band  Clinic  held  December 
9-12  in  the  Hotel  Sherman  in  Chicago 
is  pouring  in  every  day  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Here  are  just 
a  few  of  the  comments  which  have 
been  made  on  this  year’s  highly 
successful  clinic: 

“The  Mid-West  Clinic  continues  to 
serve  bandmasters  in  an  admirable 
fashion.  In  my  opinion,  the  1953 
clinic  tops  them  all.  Where  else  can 
one  hear  the  variety  of  outstanding 
clinic  bands  playing  the  latest  in 
published  music  of  all  classes,  or  the 
many  clinic  sessions  by  outstanding 
men  from  all  over  the  country — all 
for  tree!  Congratulations  to  the  Mid- 
West!” — Frank  A.  Piersol,  Iowa  State 
College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

“To  Witness  the  smoothness  with 
which  the  many,  and  sometimes  com¬ 
plicated,  problems  of  the  Mid-West 
Band  Clinic  are  handled  is  a  privi¬ 
lege.  Those  in  charge  are  doing  a 
terrific  job.  The  large  number  of 
band  directors  who  attend  regularly 
is  evidence  that  the  clinic  is  greatly 
appreciated.  To  analyze  the  program 
in  an  attempt  to  find  a  session  one 
might  skip  for  a  moment  of  relaxa¬ 
tion  is  the  real  problem  for  the  band 
director  in  attendance  at  the  Mid- 


Picturad  hara  ara  four  of  fha  five 
bond  diraefors  who  put  o  graot 
amount  of  work  into  making  tho  ra- 
cant  Bond  Faativol  at  Patarsburg, 
Michigan,  a  groat  succast.  (L  to  r) 
Robort  Waygond,  Dundee;  Luke  We- 
gienko,  Airport;  Vincent  Perrier,  Sum- 
marfiald,  and  Charles  Holmes,  Bed¬ 
ford.  Not  shown  is  Frank  Wilson  of 
Ido. 


West  clinic.  Every  session  is  so  valu¬ 
able  that  none  should  be  missed,” — 
Claude  B.  Smith,  Supervisor  of  Music, 
Public  Schools,  Evansville,  Indiana. 

“This  7th  Annual  Mid-West  Na¬ 
tional  Band  Clinic  has  been  the  out¬ 
standing  event  among  all  the  con¬ 
ferences,  clinics,  contests,  etc.  that 
I  have  ever  attended  in  eighteen 
years  of  teaching.  The  organization 
of  the  whole  affair,  the  promptness 
and  ease  of  handling  so  many  events 
with  large  numbers  of  participants, 
and  the  high  caliber  of  personnel 
represented  has  all  contributed  to 
this  great  educational  meet.  While  I 
will  have  travelled  nearly  5000  miles 
roundtrip  to  attend,  it  has  been  more 
than  worth  the  time  and  expense, 
most  of  which  my  Eugene  school 
district  very  generously  paid.  It 
would  be  the  best  investment  any 
school  board  could  make  to  send 
their  band  men  here  to  the  Mid- 
West  Band  clinic.  I  certainly  hope 
many  others  from  Oregon  will  get 
smart  next  year  and  be  here.” — By¬ 
ron  Miller,  Eugene,  Oregon. 

“Without  a  doubt  the  Mid-West 
clinic  is  the  greatest  meeting  of  its 
kind  in  America.  I  look  forward  to  it 
each  year  as  the  high  spot  of  the 
year.” — Fred  Weber,  Michigan  City 
Indiana,  Public  Schools. 

“In  my  opinion,  the  annual  Mid- 
West  clinic  has  become  one  of  the 
finest  opportunities  we  directors  have 
for  professional  growth  and  the  re¬ 
newing  of  old  acquaintances  and 
friendships.  This  meeting  is  a  great 
force  in  motivating  the  continuing 
growth  of  good  band  music  in  Amer¬ 
ica.” — Bruce  H.  Houseknecht,  Joliet 
Township  High  School,  Joliet,  Illinios. 

The  Bands  and  Clinicians  for  the 
1954  Mid-West  Clinic  to  be  held  next 
December  15-18,  will  be  selected 
within  the  next  60  days.  What  bands 
and  clinicians  would  you  like  to  hear 
next  year?  Write  your  suggestions  to 
Lee  W.  Petersen,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary,  Mid-West  National  Band  Clinic, 
Vandercook  College  of  Music.  1655 
Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago  12,  Illi¬ 
nois. 


$500  for  Original 
Accordion  Composition 


The  Foundation,  through  its  Secre¬ 
tary,  Nick  Fantazzi,  has  announced  a 
contest  for  an  original  accordion  com¬ 
position — a  Rhapsody  for  Accordion 
and  Symphony  Orchestra — at  least  5 
minutes  duration. 

Contest  closes  October  15,  1954 — 
and  the  winner  will  be  announced 
December  15,  1954. 

Outstanding  judges  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  due  time — and  further  in¬ 
formation  is  available  at  Foundation 
Headquarters,  Arcari  Foundation,  14 
Merion  Rd.,  Merion,  Tenn. 


Enid’s  Tri-State  Festival 
Breaks  All  Records 


The  22nd  Annual  Tri-State  Music 
Festival,  the  greatest  in  the  nation, 
broke  all  of  its  previous  records.  Held 
at  Enid,  Oklahoma,  on  May  12  to  15, 
more  than  8,500  students  participated. 
Representing  11  states,  there  were  170 
organizations,  and  2100  solos  and  en¬ 
sembles. 

Seventeen  of  the  countries  finest 
judges  made  the  decisions  for  this 
great  three-day  event,  including  Dr. 
Austin  A.  Harding,  Dr.  Joseph  E. 
Maddy,  Dr.  Archie  Jones,  Karl  L. 
King,  Earl  Irons,  and  many  more.  The 
Editor  of  SM  returned  as  an  adjudi¬ 
cator  for  this  year’s  Festival.  Milbum 
E.  Carey,  dynamic  Festival  Chairman, 
said  “It  seems  to  grow  and  grow,  but 
we  shall  meet  the  demand,  for  we 
know  that  the  youth  of  America  still 
love  competition.” 


Monmouth  Has  Outstanding 
Tri-School  Band  Festival 


Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  high 
school  band  members  from  three 
schools  met  in  Monmouth,  Illinois,  on 
Tuesday,  May  4,  for  the  fifth  annual 
Tri-School  Band  Festival.  Members 
were  from  Monmouth,  Galesburg  and 
Kewanee,  the  three  cooperating  north¬ 
western  Illinois  high  schools  taking 
part  in  the  annual  event.  The  band 
assembled  for  rehearsals  during  the 
day,  and  enjoyed  a  banquet  together, 
with  speeches  and  stunts,  before  the 
evening  concert.  In  addition  to  host 
director  Lester  S.  Munneke  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Edwin  W.  Lantz  of  Galesburg 
and  L.  J.  Bert  of  Kewanee  also  wield¬ 
ed  the  baton  for  the  festival  concert. 


Band  Director  Named 
“Man  of  the  Year” 


Clark  H.  Siedhoff,  director  of  the 
Elkins  High  School,  W.  Va.,  band, 
was  honored  as  “the  man  of  the  year’! 
by  his  home  town  American  Legion 
post  and  associated  civic  organiza¬ 
tions  at  a  public  dinner  recently. 

SiedhofT  was  presented  with  a  scroll 
and  medal — the  10th  annual  Civic 
Merit  Award — by  R.  G.  Bush,  editor 
of  the  Elkins  Inter-Mountain,  at  the 
dinner  which  was  attended  by  some 
200  community  leaders  of  Elkins. 

Siedhoff  was  selected  for  the  award 
for  “widespread  and  favorable  recog¬ 
nition  brought  to  Randolph  Co. 
schools,  the  City  of  Elkins  and  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  through  the 
appearance  of  the  Elkins  High  School 
Band  at  the  Chicagoland  Music  Festi¬ 
val  at  Chicago  last  August  and  for 
contributions  to  the  cultural  life  of 
the  community  during  his  residency 
here.” 
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CHAPTER  OF  THE  MONTH 

Chapter  No.  82,  located  at  Pana, 
Illinois,  has  been  chosen  as  “Chapter 
of  the  Month”  for  May  because  of 
its  active  and  well-rounded  program. 
According  to  its  secretary,  Grace  Mc¬ 
Nutt,  Pana  has  held  two  formal  initia¬ 
tions  this  school  year.  They  have  a 
local  rule  that  members  who  fail 
to  wear  their  keys  to  regular  meet¬ 
ings  are  fined  25c  and  sponsors  50c. 
They  feel  that  wearing  their  emblem 
shows  that  they  belong  to  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  organization.  Sponsoring  an 
after-game  dance  and  conducting  a 
candy  sale  have  been  their  chief 
source  of  revenue,  however. 

They  have  attended  two  out-of-town 
programs  this  year.  They  enjoyed  the 
presentation  of  “Carmen”  in  Decatur 
and  “The  Virginian”  in  Charlestown. 
Their  homecoming  float,  with  an  en¬ 
larged  school  emblem  as  motif,  had 
music  notes  along  the  sides.  Tri-M 
members,  who  participated  in  the 
district  music  contest,  formed  the 
core  of  their  musical  assembly.  Con¬ 
gratulations,  Pana,  on  your  fine  pro¬ 
gram. 

TRI-M  TOPNOTCHERS 

Two  sophomores,  Marilyn  Bills  and 
Karl  Lachenauer,  members  of  Nep¬ 
tune  High  School’s  Chapter  No.  75 


(Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.),  have  their  own 
radio  show  over  Station  WJLK.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  55-minute  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon  show,  called  “Neparade  of 
Hits,”  they  play  the  ten  most  popular 
records  of  the  week  according  to 
Neptune  students.  A  weekly  poll  is 
taken  in  the  various  homerooms. 

The  show  also  includes  a  well- 
known  personality  from  the  school 
who  is  interviewed  on  his  or  her 
likes  and  dislikes  in  the  musical 
world.  Last  month  G.  Cortland  Drake, 
head  of  the  school’s  music  department 
and  Tri-M  sponsor,  was  >the  special 
guest  for  April.  The  broadcast  is 
sponsored  by  the  Asbury  Park  Press 
and  has  been  on  the  air  since  Janu¬ 
ary.  We  hope  that  this  grand  idea 
will  be  picked  up  by  other  chapters. 

CHAPTER  NEW.S  PARADE 

Rockdale  Public  Schools  (Joliet, 
Ill.)  band’s  drum  section  presented 
a  concert,  “Currents  from  the  Bat¬ 
tery,”  in  connection  with  the  initia¬ 
tion  ceremonies  of  Chapter  No.  76, 
Modern  Music  Masters,  last  month. 
Twenty-six  students  were  initiated. 
Richard  Smego,  drummer  in  the  fa¬ 
mous  Joliet  High  School  band,  was 
presented  with  an  honorary  member¬ 
ship  card  and  key  for  his  work  in 
training  the  drum  section  of  the 
Rockdale  band.  Faculty  sponsors  of 


the  Rockdale.  Chapter  are  Louis 
Spires,  school  superintendent,  and 
Louis  Pistilli,  music  supervisor. 

Modesty  is  a  fine  virtue,  but  there 
are  times  when  some  accomplish¬ 
ments  should  be  shouted  from  the 
housetops.  At  least  that  is  what  the 
editor  of  the  Escanaba  Daily  Press 
(Escanaba,  Mich.)  did  last  month 
when  he  devoted  four  15-inch  col¬ 
umns  of  his  paper  (including  a  fine 
5  by  6  inch  photograph)  to  reviewing 
the  history  and  success  of  the  St. 
Joseph  High  School’s  Tri-M  chapter. 
This  chapter,  organized  last  year  by 
Sister  M.  Cedella,  music  instructor, 
now  has  a  membership  of  twenty. 
Members  attend  symphony  concerts, 
musical  shows  and  other  musical 
activities  as  a  group.  Sister  Cedella 
expects  to  continue  the  society  at  the 
Holy  Name  Catholic  Central  High 
School  next  year  when  the  present 
enrollment  at  St.  Joseph  will  be 
transferred  to  the  new  school. 

Yakima  High  School  Chapter,  No 
23,  Yakima,  Wash.,  raised  $400  by 
sponsoring  concerts  during  the  fall 
term  and  presented  this  sum  to  the 
Central  Washington  College  of  Edu¬ 
cation  so  that  they  could  send  their 
seventy-voice  choir  to  Chicago  in 
March  to  perform  before  the  music 
educators  at  the  Music  Educators 
National  Conference  at  the  Conrad 
Hilton  Hotel. 

WEU:OME  NEW  CHAPTERS 

Schools  where  Chapters  have  been 
organized  since  our  last  column  went 
to  press  include  Myrtle  Point  Union 
H.  S.,  Myrtle  Point,  Ore.,  Lester  B. 
Simons,  sponsor;  Douglass  H.  S., 
Leaksville,  N.  Car.,  Julian  B.  Jordan, 
sponsor;  Wilmot  School,  Deerfield,. 
Ill.,  Virginia  E.  Hardacre,  sponsor; 
Harvard  Community  H.  S.,  Harvard, 
Ill.,  Francis  F.  Fardig,  sponsor;  Hol¬ 
loway  H.  S.,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn., 
Mrs.  Inez  H.  Kersey,  sponsor;  Chami- 
nade  H.  S.,  Dayton,  O.,  Brother 
Joseph  Trageser,  S.M.,  sponsor,  with 
Brother  Frank  Modica,  S.M.  and 
Brother  Robert  Lindemann,  S.M.,  co¬ 
sponsors;  Easton  Community  H.  S., 
^ston.  Ill.,  Alberta  Murphy,  spon¬ 
sor;  Waukegan  Township  H.  S.,  Wau¬ 
kegan,  Ill.,  Leslie  Gillsey,  sponsor, 
and  Otto  Graham,  co-sponsor;  and 
Rugby  High  School,  Rugby,  N.  Dak., 
Catharine  B.  Homstein,  sponsor,  and 
O.  T.  Torrison  and  Edith  Nelson,  co¬ 
sponsors. 

23  CHAPTERS  HOLD  INITIATIONS 

Initiations  were  held  recently  in 
the  following  chapters:  Miami  Edison 
Senior  H.  S.,  Miami,  Fla.;  Pasco  H.  S., 
Pasco,  Wash.;  Margaret  Brent  H.  S., 
Helen,  Md.;  Hickman  H.  S.,  Colum¬ 
bia,  Mo.;  Hungerford  H.  S.,  Winter 
Park,  Fla.;  Toronto  H.  S.,  Toronto, 
O.;  J.  Sterling  Morton  H.  S.,  Cicero, 
III.;  Maine  Township  H.  S.,  Park 
Ridge-Des  Plaines,  III.;  Middletown 
H.  S.,  Middletown,  Conn.;  Reading 
(Turn  to  Page  18) 


Th«  ofRcsrt  of  Chapter  No.  72,  Orange  High  School,  Orange,  California,  pose  on  the 
stage  after  their  recent  Initiation  Ceremony  when  95  members  were  inducted  into  the 
Society.  Front  row,  left  to  right:  Frank  Bell,  treasurer;  Arlene  Jackson,  secretary; 
Tim  Stickney,  vice-president;  Mary  Walfe,  historian.  Back  row:  Dwain  Roney,  program 
choirman;  Dorlene  Phelps,  president;  Barbara  Kennison,  membership  cha’rman.  Donald 
R.  Young  is  sponsor  and  William  S.  Leinberger  is  co-sponsor  of  this  splendid  group. 
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NIMAC  Announces 
Committee  For 
Nationai  Baton  Study 


The  Executive  Council  of  the 
National  Board  of  Control  of  the 
National  Interscholastic  Music  Ac¬ 
tivities  Committee  (NIMAC)  which 
is  an  auxiliary  of  the  Music  Educa¬ 
tors  National  Conference,  a  division 
of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  announced  its  selection  of  a 
special  committee  to  study  the  cur¬ 
rent  status  of  baton  twirling  ns  it 
exists  in  the  United  States  today.  The 
committee  was  named  by  A1  G. 
Wright,  Chairman,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Arthur  G.  Harrell,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  NIMAC.  Those  invited  to 
be  members  of  the  committee  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Floyd  Zarbock,  NBTA,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  Band,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan. 

2.  Bob  Roberts,  833  South  Olive  St., 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

3.  Mark  Hindsley,  Director  of 
Bands,  University  of  Illinois,  Cham¬ 
paign,  Illinois. 

4.  Clarence  Sawhill,  President,  Col¬ 
lege  Band  Directors  National  Associ¬ 
ation,  Director  of  Bands,  UCLA,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

5.  A.  H.  Long,  Director  of  High 
School  Bands,  Ponca  City,  Oklahoma. 

6.  Dan  Perkins,  Director  of  High 
School  Bands,  Garden  City,  Long 
Island. 

7.  Jack  Lee,  Director  of  Bands, 
University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ari¬ 
zona. 

8.  Victor  Faver,  Drum  Majors  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

9.  Maynard  Valiere,  International 
Baton  Twirling  Foundation,  Oil  City, 
Pa. 

10.  Merle  Smith,  All  Star  Twirlers 
of  America,  Orlando,  Florida. 

11.  Gladys  Ditsler,  Director  of  Ma¬ 
jorettes,  Miami  Senior  High  School, 
Miami,  Florida. 

12.  Forrest  L.  McAllister,  Editor 
and  publisher,  THE  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN,  28  East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 
4,  Ill. 

Some  of  the  points  to  be  considered 
in  the  study  will  be  found  in  the  May 
1954  issue  of  the  SM  in  the  Raton 
Twirling  Section. 


Here  is  Cecil  McDonald,  Drum  Ma¬ 
jor  of  the  Satanta  High  School  Band, 
Satanta,  Kansas.  Cecil  wears  the  uni¬ 
form  and  uses  the  type  baton  that 
will  be  used  in  Drum  Major  Contests 
that  NIMAC  will  consider.  The  SM 
champions  this  kind  of  dignified  posi¬ 
tion  of  attenton. 

Sixth  Annual  Twirling 

Jamboree — July  28-37 

Twirling  activities  for  1954  will  be 
highlighted  by  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  colorful  National  Baton  Twirl¬ 
ing  Jamborees  ever  held.  A  fabulous 
array  of  the  world’s  foremost  twirl¬ 
ing  authorities,  beautiful  surround¬ 
ings,  and  a  thrillingly  different  teach¬ 
ing  and  fun  program  are  all  factors 
that  tend  to  make  the  ’54  Jamboree 
the  most  elaborate  and  spectacular 
twirling  affair  ever  offered  to  twirl¬ 
ers. 

Again  to  be  held  in  Grant  Park, 
South  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  dates 
have  been  set  for  July  28  through  31. 
Although  some  of  the  names  cannot 
be  released  at  this  time,  a  few  of  the 
Jamboree’s  1954  chief  instructors  will 
include:  Major  Boothe,  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois;  John  T.  Totilas,  Stamford, 
Conn.;  Bob  Dawson.  Dayton,  Ohio; 
Mary  Evelyn  Thurman,  Alma,  Mich.; 
Ted  Otis,  Long  Beach,  Calif.;  Nick 
Michalares,  Bloomington,  Ind.;  Alta 
Burg,  Red  Lion,  Pa.;  Don  Startell, 
Janesville,  Wis.;  among  others. 

At  the  Jamboree,  you  are  a  “par¬ 
ticipant”  and  not  merely  a  .student. 
In  addition  to  studying  with  •■ome  of 
America’s  greatest  twirling  specialists 
during  class  hours — you  will  want  to 
exchange  tricks  and  ideas  with  the 


many  champions  on  hand.  It  is  your 
opportunity  to  make  friends  with  top 
twirlers  from  every  section  of  the 
United  States. 

For  additional  information  on  the 
“JAMBOREE” — contact  Don  Sartell, 
Box  266,  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 

Big  Texas  "Longhorn" 
Twirling  Festival 

June  7-70 


Twirlers  “Deep  in  the  Heart  of 
Texas”  and  surrounding  areas  will 
again  have  the  chance  to  study  with 
some  of  NBTA’s  ace  instructors,  come 
June  7-10,  when  the  second  annual 
“Longhorn  Twirling  Clinic”  gets  un¬ 
der  way  at  the  University  of  Texas, 
in  Austin. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
summer  twirling  schools  held  in  the 
Southwest,  students  will  again  be 
housed  in  University  dormitories 
right  on  the  schools  campus. 

The  1954  camp  will  include  in¬ 
struction  in  all  phases  of  twirling 
and  feature  some  of  the  nation’s  fore¬ 
most  authorities  on  twirling. 

For  complete  information — contact: 
“Longhorn  Clinic,”  500  E.  23rd  St., 
Austin,  Texas. 


Pictured  here  is  LaVonne  Nolle, 
Head  Majorette  of  the  Knoxville, 
Iowa,  High  School  Band.  Mr.  Richard 
Humeston,  director  of  the  band,  re¬ 
ports  that  she  has  gained  outstand¬ 
ing  recognition  for  her  school  and 
community  by  winning  many  honors. 
Note  the  dignified  position  of  atten¬ 
tion,  and  the  uniform  of  good  taste. 


PENCIL  SHAFT  lATONS 

“National  Champ" — Guaranteed  for  Life 
Acme  “Shrill  Blast" — Drum  Major 
Whistles  direct  from  England 

THE  WELTY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Nations  Largest  Mfgr.  of  Fire  Batons 

Stergis,  Michlfae 
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Get  in  the  Championship 
,  Class . . .  Twirl 


SELMER 

-CLARK 

BATONS 

No  ortior  baton  givoi  you  «o  many 
foaturo*  for  ooiy  handling,  winning 
spood  and  trick  offoctt: 


•  Twirl-o-Mogic  lolanct  mokos 
Ckomfionskip  twirling  nofior 

o  Hard  Corbon  Stool  Skofts— for  grootost 
rosittooco  to  bonding  and  brooking 

•  Hommorod  dimplo  sbofti;  tnporod 
forrnlo  tig;  finott  triglo  glotod  thromo 
finish  for  fiosb  nod  bonnty 

•  FUUT  GUARANniD  IT  H.  A  A.  SILMIR 


Soo  your 


THE  PACEMAKER 
LIGHTED  BATON 
Sturdiost  of  all 
illuminatod  ba> 
tons,  dosignod  for 
maximum  of  show 
and  glow!  Shock- 
proof  bulb  mount¬ 
ing  tn  withstand 
drops.  22  to  30" 
longths  in  throo  di- 
omoters;  ’Jfs.  % 
and  Choico  of 
tips  ...  six  colors 
and  door.  $18.50 

THE  BROWNIE- 
AMERICA'S 
FAVORITE 
Biggost  sollor  of 
oil  I  ^4"  shaft  di- 
amotor...tho  most 
popular  sizo  to  fit 
ovnry  hand.  Has 
ovory  foaturn  thn 
champions  de¬ 
mand  including 
Twirl-o-Mogic  bal¬ 
ance,  spiral  ma¬ 
chine  -  hammered 
shaft  and  finest 
chrame  plating.  18 
to  30"  lengths. 

$4.50 

ic  Oeo/er 


H  .A  js;eUnrr  ... 

Elkhort^  Indiana 


Dawn  I  wining 


Learn  to  Twirl  a  Baton 

Be  a  Champ.  We*ll  Show  You  How 


A  MONTHLY  FEATURE 

■y  Dor  Sarlall  ox'nrr. 


“Summertime”  to  most  twirlers 
means  “aerial  time.”  You  can  prac¬ 
tice  out  of  doors  where  there  is  plenty 
of  room  to  move  around.  At  long  last, 
you  can  practice  those  all-important 
tosses  and  throws. 

Aerial  work  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  your  twirling 
!  routine.  Few  tricks  or  movements  will 
win  the  applause  and  admiration  of 
the  onlooker  as  quickly  as  the  “high 
throw”  or  clever  toss. 

Tfcoro't  a  Oifforooco 

A  throw  can  be  considered  as  any 
aerial  where  the  baton  is  released 
from  the  ferrule.  A  toss  is  any  aerial 
released  to  the  center  portion  or  “bal¬ 
ance  point”  of  the  baton. 

Throws  are  usually  used  for  aerials 
of  great  height  while  tosses  work  best 
for  aerials  requiring  exacting  pre¬ 
cision  or  timing. 

Important  Folatt 

Control  is  probably  the  most  im¬ 
portant  point  to  stress  when  speaking 
of  high-throws.  Wild  throws  should 
never  be  permitted.  This  is  especially 
true  in  congested  areas  where  you  are 
working  close  to  the  onlookers. 

Control  can  be  mastered  through 
practice  and  more  practice.  Probably 
one  of  the  easiest  drills  to  use  in 
perfecting  your  high  throws  is  the 
.“limited-space-method:  ” 

Start  by  practicing  a  given  number 
of  high  throws  each  day  and  allow¬ 
ing  yourself  only  five  steps  to  make 
the  catch.  After  you  have  mastered 
this — allow  yourself  just  four  steps, 
then  three,  then  two  and  finally  just 
one.  Practice  throwing  your  baton  to 
various  heights  to  see  which  height 
works  best  for  you.  Of  course,  the 
higher  you  throw  the  baton  the  fewer 
revolutions  it  will  make. 

Once  you  have  conquered  the 
“Limited  Space”  problem — and  are 
able  to  throw  your  batons  to  various 
heights  with  full  control — start  work¬ 
ing  on  fancy  catches. 

Tha  Ba$le  Catch 

The  proper  catch  for  high  throws 
is  to  reach  into  the  air  to  meet  the 
downcoming  baton,  palm  to  the  front, 
thumb  out  from  the  hand,  and  break 
the  force  of  the  falling  baton  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  catch  and  bringing  the  arm 
down  at  the  same  time. 

Once  you  have  mastered  the  basic 
catch  you  will  find  it  an  easy  task 
to  develop  and  master  fancy  catches; 
under  leg,  behind  back,  during  a  leap, 
etc. 


rfcat  Added  Tovcb 

One  quick  way  to  add  flash  and 
originality  to  your  routine  is  to  per¬ 
fect  “fake”  catches  and  throws.  When 
executed  properly,  a  “fake”  catch  will 
always  win  applause. 

Here’s  a  start — First  execute  one 
of  your  regular  throws.  As  the  baton 
descends,  place  your  left  hand  high 
in  the  air,  pretending  you  are  going 
to  make  the  catch  at  that  position. 
With  your  eyes  appearing  to  be  look¬ 
ing  up,  let  the  baton  fall  past  the 
left  hand — making  the  catch  with  the 
right  hand  at  a  waist  high  position. 

Now,  to  give  this  “fake”  catch  that 
“added  touch”  you  must  appear  to  be 
looking  up  until  the  catch  is  made, 
extend  left  arm  high  into  the  air — 
accentuating  the  idea  that  you  are 
going  to  catch  the  baton  in  your  left 
hand,  and  not  place  your  right  hand 
in  a  catching  position,  near  j’our 
waist,  until  the  last  possible  second. 

On  this  particular  “fake”  catch  it 
is  best  to  go  into  a  horizontal  spin 
without  a  break,  or  a  low  flip  series. 

ILLUSTRATION  shows  the  “fake” 
I  have  described — only  being  done 
with  the  other  hand. 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  as  to  the 
number  of  “fake”  catches  that  can  be 
perfected  with  the  common  throw. 
Experiment  with  the  one  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  and  then  develop  some  of  your 
own. 

SEE  YOU  NEXT  FALL. 
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Baton  Twirling 


Selecting  Your 
Twirling  Equipment 

ty  Moyaortf  V^lhr, 

Oil  CHy,  Pa..  Advhor  IBTF 
Oiracter  e#  Twirling  Program — 
Mow  York  State  Masic  Camp 


There  has  been  much  said,  and 
numerous  questions  have  been  asked, 
about  types  and  styles  of  twirling 
batons.  Should  shafts  of  batons  be 
smooth,  hammered,  or  spiraled,  and 
how  long  should  they  be?  The  pre¬ 
ferred  weight  of  a  baton  has  varied 
during  the  course  of  years  as  has  the 
diameter  depending  upon  the  size  of 
the  twirlers’  hands  and  types  of  tricks 
done  with  the  baton.  The  twirling 
baton  has  had  its  natural  process  of 
evolution.  As  twirling  became  more 
highly  technical,  the  twirling  baton 
underwent  changes  in  size,  shape  and 
appearance  to  meet  the  twirlers  de¬ 
mands.  Constant  changes  in  the  baton 
during  the  past  twenty  years  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  stream  lined,  balanced 
batons  we  use  today. 

The  present  day  twirling  baton 
went  through  this  process  of  evolu¬ 
tion  from  the  old  type  military  baton. 
Drum  Majors  in  their  course  of  giving 
signals  did  a  few  fancy  twirls  with 
their  big  signal  batons,  and  soon  some 
of  these  wood  shafts,  with  decorative 
metal  balls,  were  changed  to  a  small¬ 
er  shaft  with  a  turned  wood  ball. 
Soon  they  became  shorter  and  the 
taper  of  the  baton  and  the  frills  were 
removed.  As  twirling  progressed,  the 
early  twirlers  made  their  batons  of 
whatever  material  they  had  at  hand, 
such  as  turned  wood,  wood  dowels, 
or  even  brass  tubing  from  the  old 
brass  bed  posts.  A  little  later  a  chrome 
tube  was  used  with  a  sponge  rubber 
ball.  The  pear  shaped  wood  ball, 
which  was  the  forerunner  of  our 
present  day  molded  pear  shaped  rub¬ 
ber  balls,  became  popular;  however, 
these  were  of  a  little  larger  size  than 
in  present  use.  As  the  diameters  of 
the  shafts  became  smaller,  so,  too,  the 
balls  became  streamlined.  A  few  years 
ago  the  plain  chrome  shaft  was  the 
baton  of  the  day,  then  a  cut  spiral 
baton  made  its  debut.  This  type  of 
construction  did  not  prove  successful, 
however,  as  the  cut  spiral  weakened 
the  baton  and  breakage  resulted.  This 
was  remedied  by  pressing  the  spiral 
into  the  shaft  of  the  baton.  Soon  after 
the  so-called  hammered  baton  made 
its  appearance.  This  type  of  baton  is 
made  with  a  series  of  indentations 
pressed  into  the  shaft  in  spiral  or 
other  designs.  The  indentations,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  put  in  the  full  length 
of  the  baton  but  were  pressed  in  only 
distance  from  the  ends,  thereby  leav¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  the  center  of  the 
baton  with  a  plain  shaft  where  the 

(Turn  to  Col.  1,  Next  Page) 


"Dixie  National  Baton 
Twirlers  Institute" 

Set  For  June 


The  beautiful  campus  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mississippi  will  be  the  site 
for  the  second  annual  “Dixie  Na¬ 
tional  Twirlers  institute,”  to  be  held 
June  14-18,  1954. 

Featuring  some  of  the  nation’s  fore¬ 
most  twirling  authorities,  the  “Insti¬ 
tute”  will  cover  all  phases  of  twirling. 
A  colorful  brochure  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  University  which  is  free 
for  the  asking.  Those  who  would  like 
to  receive  a  free  brochure  should 
write:  Rufus  T.  Jones,  University  of 
Mississippi,  Extension  Division,  Uni¬ 
versity,  Mississippi. 


One  week  of  instruction  including 
housing  will  cost  participants  just  $15. 

Students  will  be  housed  in  regular 
University  dormitories  and  classes 
and  other  events  will  take  place  on 
the  school’s  campus. 

The  “Institute,”  which  is  sponsored 
by  the  University  Band  Department, 
will  be  conducted  by  NBTA  officials, 
Twirlers  are  urged  to  inquire  about 
this  camp.  , 

A  big,  open  NBTA-National  twirl¬ 
ing  contest  will  be  held  on  the  last 
day  of  the  clinic — June  18.  The 
“Dixie”  contest  will  feature  three  age 
divisions.  There  will  be  no  entry  fee 
for  those  twirlers  attending  the  “In¬ 
stitute.”  Others  will  be  required  to 
pay  a  $5.00  entry  fee. 


P#rf«et  b«l«nc* — imart  ifyling — bril¬ 

liant  9l*«rn  of  ihaft  with  th#  hammered  ’ 
indentations  —  in  all  sizes  from  1 8" 

lengths  to  30  Inches  in  the  popular 

S  8'*  diameter  (and  also  In  1 1  16"}  at 

only  $3.80  each.  Considered  the  great¬ 
est  baton  value  at  the  price  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Used  by  teachers,  studios,  and 
champion  twirlers  all  over  the  U-S-A, 
A  duplicate  In  every  way,  without  the 
hammered  shaft  Is  available  In  plain 
shafts  at  but  $2.80. 

fpt*.  t*ck 

for  4a4arK  i*  **** 

plot*.  off***4  *k>a  b«*ea 


Swfe-lacl  b«*aA#*f  plwq  •$  cr.mpod  .n 
— w* 

tPraao^rAod  boH  (vith  th#  tapar  (iaaf) 
pttoch  ♦bfOagh. 

SwpOf  eh»a"»a  plating.  $p*eial  1*- 

4a<**<ag  f>t«4ai  fat  8*'a«mtAg.  glx**- 

tag  *♦  ** 


SEND  coupon  TODAY' 


City  . 


M«a  to  SLIN6IRLAND  DRUM  CO. 
1321  Rtidofl  Avg.  •  Chicogo  14.  HI. 


June,  1954 
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Baton  Twirling 


Here  i$  Janeth  Roe  Graham  who  hat 
been  the  drum  major  of  the  Mullens, 
West  Virginia,  High  School  Band  for 
two  years.  She  it  an  outstanding  obo¬ 
ist  and  twirler.  The  SM  it  proud  to 
publish  this  type  picture  of  a  musi¬ 
cian,  drum  major,  and  twirler. 

(Continued  from  Page  31.  Col.  1) 
baton  is  generally  handled  and  twirled 
through  the  fingers.  This  is  the  most 
popular  type  of  baton  today.  The 
pressed  series  of  indentations  refiect 
the  light  better  than  the  plain  or 
spiral  shaft  and  gives  a  flashy  ap¬ 
pearance  when  twirled.  As  finger 
twirling  became  more  popular,  the 
diameter  of  the  baton  shafts  became 
smaller.  Believing  that  a  heavy  baton 
twirled  easier,  the  old  type  batons 
were  heavy,  but  this  theory  changed 
too  as  twirlers  increased  their  reper¬ 
toire  of  tricks,  until  today,  batons  for 
twirling  have  become  quite  light  in 
weight  compared  to  the  early  models. 
Progress  also  seemed  to  shorten  the 
length  of  the  twirling  baton.  During 
one  period  of  time  the  32  inch  baton 
was  considered  a  standard  length, 
but  complicated  leg  and  body  tricks 
have  made  it  necessary  to  shorten  the 
baton.  In  the  early  stages  of  twirling, 
most  of  the  tricks  revolved  around  a 
wrist  twirl  or  fake  twirl.  A  baton 
balance  off  center  and  closer  to  the 
ball  was  practical.  Excessive  finger 
twirls,  body  rolls  and  legitimate  twirl¬ 
ing  in  later  years  affected  the  balance 
point  of  the  baton  to  a  great  extent. 
Early  batons  had  a  metal  tip,  but  a 
rubber  tip  soon  replaced  it.  Not  too 
long  ago,  the  metal  ball  was  the  style 
of  the  day,  but  rubber  balls  have  re¬ 
placed  their  demand  as  the  rubber 
ball  has  so  many  more  advantages. 
First  they  make  very  little  noise  when 
dropped,  they  do  not  show  dents  and 
many  tricks  can  be  done  by  bouncing 
the  ball  end  of  the  baton  on  the 
ground.  So  we  see  that  the  continuous 
advance  of  the  art  of  twirling,  has 
(Turn  to  Page  47) 


Drum  Major 
And  Twirling 

U^ojJiAhop 

By  floyd  Zorbeck 
Dram  Ma/er  U.  of  Mfcbigoa  Baad 


Sand  all  ounttioni  dirnet  to  Royd 
Zarbock,  707  Oxford,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan. 


Sammar  Practice 


Before  we  start  our  proposed  dis¬ 
cussion  for  the  month,  we  would  like 
to  say  a  few  words  to  all  of  you  con¬ 
cerning  “summer  practice.”  So  many 
of  us  tend  to  think  of  summer  as  a 
time  during  which  one  should  not  do 
any  work  (so  to  speak),  but  this 
as  we  all  know  is  never  the  case. 
Actually  as  far  as  twirling  and  drum 
majoring  practice  is  concerned,  we 
should  for  our  own  benefit  have  some 
proposed  schedule  to  follow,  so  that 
we  do  not  become  “rusty.” 

•  One  of  the  best  ways  to  stay  in 
practice  is  to  attend  a  good  summer 
twirling  or  drum  major  camp.  At 
these  camps,  qualified  instructors 
can  not  only  help  you  with  your 
present  problems,  but  will  also  be 
able  to  give  you  aid  that  will  further 
your  ability.  Be  discrete  in  the  selec¬ 
tion,  however,  of  the  camp  that  you 
go  to.  Try  to  pick  out  a  camp  that  is 
designed  for  your  needs.  Keep  in 
mind  also  that  a  camp  combines  rec¬ 
reation  with  learning  and  do  not  be¬ 
come  an  “all  work  and  no  play”  in¬ 
dividual.  Your  band  director  will  be 
able  to  supply  you  with  information 
concerning  the  various  camps. 

Another  way  to  further  your  ability 
during  the  summer  is  simply  to  prac¬ 
tice.  The  manner  in  which  you  prac¬ 
tice  will  of  course  determine  the 
benefit  you  derive  from  it.  Always 
work  for  perfection  when  you  prac¬ 
tice  and  do  not  be  satisfied  with  any¬ 
thing  less.  If  you  are  unable  to  take 
lessons  during  the  summer,  try  to 
develop  movements  of  your  own  in 
your  twirling.  In  your  drum  major¬ 
ing  you  might  try  simply  some  of 
those  four  and  five  blast  whistle  sig¬ 
nals.  The  time  you  spend  practicing 
will  determine  how  rapidly  you  ad¬ 
vance. 

Tb*  Valaa  of  Coatasts 

The  greatest  values  derived  from 
contests  stems  from  competition  its- 
self.  Competition  is  probably  the 
greatest  impetus  to  the  furtherance 


Patroniie  the  Uniform 
manufacturers  that  ad¬ 
vertise  in  this  magazine. 


of  any  art  in  which  it  exists,  and  for 
several  good  reasons. 

First  of  all,  if  the  competitors  are 
real  competitors,  they  will  acquire 
sportsmanship.  This  is  something 
which  some  people  can  never  acquire 
and  yet  other  people  master  so  beau¬ 
tifully.  It  is  very  easy  to  be  a  good 
winner  and  very  hard  to  be  a  good 
loser.  Remember  it  takes  practice  to 
be  a  humble  winner  and  a  gracious 
loser. 

Secondly,  the  very  act  of  competing 
should  motivate  you  to  the  extent 
that  you  desire  to  be  the  best  you 
possibly  can.  In  some  instances  this 
might  put  you  in  the  number  one 
spot,  but  do  not  become  discouraged 
if  it  does  not,  as  there  can  only  be 
one  winner,  and  who  knows  you  may 
be  the  future  champion. 

A  third  point  which  comes  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  competition  is  the  knowledge 
you  acquired  while  competing.  Merely 
by  watching  the  top  performers  you 
can  learn  considerably.  You  can  see 
what  makes  them  champions  and  you 
should  be  able  to  apply  to  your  twirl¬ 
ing  or  drum  majoring  at  least  the 
principles  behind  the  champion’s  suc¬ 
cess. 

A  fourth  and  final  assist  which  is 
another  aftermath  of  competition,  is 
the  ability  to  acquire  new  friends 
that  are  in  the  same  field  as  your¬ 
self.  This  assist  perhaps  is  slightly  on 
the  lighter  side  but  regardless  it  is 
very  valuable  and  you  will  continue 
some  of  the  friendships  throughout 
your  life. 

Tfca  Dram  Major's  Salata 

The  salute  is  one  of  the  rudiments 
of  twirling  but  like  the  twirlers,  the 
drum  major  also  has  many  occasions 
to  use  the  salute. 

First  of  all  it  is  necessary  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  actual  salute  apart  from  the 
preparatory  movements  which  are 
done  getting  into  and  out  of  the  sa¬ 
lute. 

When  the  baton  is  in  the  position 
of  salute,  the  ball  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  two-inches  above  the  left 
shoulder  and  the  baton  should  hang 
straight  down  the  left  side  of  the 
body.  The  left  hand  should  not  touch 
the  baton.  The  right  hand  holds  the 
baton  in  this  position.  The  person 
executing  the  salute  should  be  at  at¬ 
tention,  but  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  acceptable  to  be  in  a 
position  other  than  attention. 

The  different  methods  used  to  get 
in  and  out  of  the  salute  are  quite 
arbitrary.  These  movements,  however, 
should  ^  rather  simple  and  brief. 

With  this  discussion  we  conclude 
another  season  of  “Workshops”  with 
you.  We  would  like  to  thank  you  all 
for  contributing  to  the  success  of  our 
column  and  we  hope  that  you  will 
continue  to  send  in  your  suggestions 
and  problems. 

We  hope  that  you  all  will  have  a 
good  summer!  .  .  .  F.  Z. 


To  the  Graduate 

As  this  is  being  read  many  band 
students  will  have  graduated  and 
many  more  are  looking  forward  to 
the  occasion.  To  these  graduating 
students  let  me  urge  that  you  con¬ 
tinue  your  education  if  at  all  possible 
and  when  you  go  to  college  next 
September  meet  your  college  band 
man  as  soon  as  you  can.  As  a  rule 
college  bands  do  not  have  the  time 
nor  the  intensive  training  such  as 
high  school  bands  have  and  you  will 
be  welcomed  by  the  college  band  di¬ 
rector  I  am  sure.  From  another  point, 
the  college  band  is  an  excellent  place 
to  make  friends  and  you  will  find  it 
a  fine  organization  to  help  you  over 
your  first  year  of  college  life. 

Summer  fratectleu 

For  the  many  band  students  who 
are  still  looking  forward  to  a  future 
graduation — let  me  urge  the  utmost 
attention  to  needs  of  the  percussion 
section  for  next  Fall.  First,  the  care 
of  the  school  owned  instruments'  so 


Sand  all  quastloni  diroct  to  Dr.  John 
Paul  Jonas,  Consarvotory  of  Music, 
1508  Third  Ava.,  Albany,  Go. 


that  there  will  be  no  Summer  damage. 
See  that  all  moving  parts  are  in  good 
working  condition,  using  a  very  light 
application  of  Vaseline  or  similar  lub¬ 
ricant  on  all  moving  or  screw  points. 
Clean  the  heads  of  writings  or  mark¬ 
ings.  Take  the  tension  off  the  heads 
during  the  Summer  months,  but  see 
that  the  hoops  are  tightened  evenly. 
A  bit  of  oil  on  all  moving  parts  of 
drum  stands,  bass  drum  pedal.  Vibes, 
etc.  will  show  results  when  you 
again  need  your  percussion  instru¬ 
ments  in  September. 

Tke  Mall  tag 

Some  interesting  mail  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  and  a  few  questions  have  been 
raised.  For  instance,  from  Jefferson 
City,  Mo.,  comes  this  question: 
“Drums  are  new  to  me  since  I  have 
been  playing  only  about  six  months 
and  there  are  many  questions  but  I 


will  ask  only  this  one — How  do  you 
tune  a  drum  for  both  concert  and 
parade?” 

You  have  run  into  a  problem, 
Janice,  which  confronts  a  great  many 
drummers  who  are  of  necessity  using 
only  one  drum  for  both  occasions. 
The  true  answer  is — you  can’t  tune 
one  drum  to  fit  both  occasions  per¬ 
fectly.  You  have  a  parade  drum  which 
is  made  in  its  size  so  that  you  may 
have  plenty  of  power  for  outside 
work  such  as  parades,  football  games, 
outdoor  concerts  where  heavier  work 
may  be  necessary.  Such  power  in  the 
drum  section  is  not  necessary  when 
playing  on  the  inside,  consequently 
thinner  drums  with  a  lighter  tone 
are  to  be  used  inside,  if  at  all  pos¬ 
sible.  In  any  event,  I  would  try  to 
tighten  the  heads  so  that  you  get 
the  most  response  with  the  brightest 
tone  quality  possible.  Only  experi¬ 
ence  and  experimentation  can  aid 
you  here.  A  change  from  the  heavy 
outdoor,  gut  snares  to  the  lighter  wire 
or  “Snappy”  snare  might  help  also. 
Too,  a  change  to  lighter  weight  sticks 
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EDWARD  M.  METZENGER.  .xparianed  tympanist 

with  th«  world-famous  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  is  out¬ 
standing  for  his  perfect  performance  of  all  musical  work. 
For  best  performance  in  tympani  he  uses  a  24",  26",  29" 
and  32"  W.F.L  Symphony  h^odel  tympani  set. 
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Leading  Symphony  Orchestras  snch  as 
Chicaga  and  Philadelphia  nse  the  W.F.L. 
Symphony  Model  tympani  beeanse  of  its 
perfect  performance  nnder  all  condi¬ 
tions.  Range  is  fell  F  to  F.  Floor  pedal 
tuning  and  clear,  resonant  <tone  from 
the  fully  suspended  parabolic  copper 
kettles  are  seme  of  the  reasons  it  is 
preferred  ever  all  others.  Consider  the 
best  .  .  .  consider  the  Symphony  model 
when  you  buy! 

Mail  TODAY! 


Send  me  the  NEW  1954  W.F.L. 
Four-Color  Catalog  at  once! 
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WILLIAM  D.REVELLI 


—Conductor  of  tht  famous  Vnirer- 
sily  of  Michigan  ^nds,  formerly 
band  editor  of  "The  Etude",  and  one 
of  the  country's  ace  band  directors, 
says  of  K.  Ztldfians— 


“the  only  cymbals 
that  meet  our  needs” 


No  other  c>'mbals  equal  K.  Zildjian 
Constantinople  cymbals  for  far- 
carrying  resonance  and  crashing 
brilliance  of  tone.  K.  Zildjians  are 
made  according  to  the  famous 
Zildjian  formula  and  process,  a 
family  secret  for  the  past  300  years. 
The  famous  K,  Zildjiam  factory  in 
Turkey  has  NO  branches,  NO 
counterpart!  Accept  no  imitations! 


"Look  for  the  K. 
on  the  cymbal” 


IIDJIAN 

® 


the  only  .  .  .  the  genuine  .  .  .  traditionally 
the  finest  cymhal  made! 


Send  for  FREE  booklet  today! 


The  FRED.  GRETSCH  Mfg.  Co. 

Exclusive  Importers  of  K,  Zild/ian  Cymbals 
60  Broadway,  Brooklyn  11,  New  York 

I  want  to  improve  the  sound  of  my  percus¬ 
sion  section.  Send  me  the  FREE  Phil  Grant 
booklet.  "Effective  Use  of  Cymbals."  plus 
details,  prices,  pictures  of  the  only  genuine 
Zildjian  cymbals  and  accessories,  AC.  Zildjian. 


Name. 


SM-654 


Address _ 

City - Zone _ State—. .  . 


will  help. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  North 
Ireland — a  teacher  who  is  having 
drum  problems  and  who  is  a  monthly 
reader  of  the  SM.  Like  everyone  else 
Mr.  Haughly,  Bessbrook,  N.  I.,  is 
having  trouble  in  teaching  rhythm 
problems.  I  believe  many  of  these 
rhythm  problems  can  be  solved  by 
referring  to  some  of  the  material 
mentioned  last  month — published  by 
The  Band  Shed,  Itta  Bena,  Missis¬ 
sippi. 

New  Material 

I  have  just  received  two  new  pub¬ 
lications  by  Southern  Music  Com¬ 
pany,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  The  first 
is  Drum  Ennemblrs  for  all  Occasions 
by  Schinstine  and  Hoey  who  have 
done  some  other  very  good  things 
of  interest  to  drummers.  This  book 
of  eleven  novel  drum  ensembles 
will  be  of  interest  and  benefit  to  all 
drummers  interested  in  group  work. 
The  solos  are  in  great  variety  both 
in  kind  and  difficulty,  requiring  a 
variety  of  percussion  combinations 
and  in  some  the  Latin  rhythms  are 
prominent.  This  would  be  a  swell 
book  for  contest  or  concert — and  we 
do  not  do  enough  of  the  latter  with 
our  drum  ensembles.  Price  $1.50. 

The  second  book  by  Mr.  Schinstine 
is  a  book  of  easy  drum  solos  titled 
Little  Champ  Drum  Solos  and  sell  for 
$1.50.  This  book  is  full  of  first-year 
solos  with  explanations  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  each  page  which  seems  to  me 
unnecessary  if  the  young  student  has 
been  taught  all  he  should  know  as 
he  goes  along.  However,  there  are 
many  students  who  will  find  these  ex¬ 
planations  very  helpful — and  many 
directors,  too.  The  solos  are  in  easy 
rhythms  and  well  put  together  and 
if  I  had  a  group  of  beginning  drum¬ 
mers  I  surely  would  expose  them  to 
this  book.  These  solos  will  sound  good 
even  as  the  beginner  plays  them  and 
the  youngster  will  find  much  en¬ 
couragement  in  their  use.  They  are 
very  well  done  and  cleverly  set  up. 

The  time  has  come  to  say  good¬ 
bye  but  in  doing  so  I  hope  every 
one  has  had  a  wonderful  and  profit¬ 
able  year  and  where  ever  you  may 
be  next  year  I  hope  you  will  look  for¬ 
ward  to  doing  a  fine  job  with  your 
drums.  Make  next  year  an  even  bet¬ 
ter  year  and  start  preparing  for  that 
right  now.  So,  until  I  see  you  again 
— so  long. 


Colleges  Allow  Credit 

(Starts  on  Page  8) 

Augsburg  College,  Minneapolis,  as  a 
music  major,  including  the  accordion 
as  one  of  his  credit-earning  instru¬ 
ments.  A  third  college,  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  College  of  Music,  has  awarded 
a  scholarship  to  George  Traficante, 
nephew  of  Edward  Traficante,  the 
well-known  teacher,  publisher,  and 
manufacturer. 

Your  editor  believes  these  are  sig¬ 


nificant  steps  forward.  The  ultimate 
goal  is  recognition  by  all  schools  and 
colleges,  allowing  credit  and  study 
time  for  accordion  equal  to  that  of 
other  instruments.  The  accordion  has 
many  unique  advantages  in  develop¬ 
ing  musicianship  and  these  advan¬ 
tages  should  be  stressed  to  education 
leaders.  Students  preferring  to  study 
accordion  should  be  permitted  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  studies  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  devoting  time  to  further  devel¬ 
opment  of  their  major  instrument. 


JeN-Co 

GLOCKENSPIELS 


Choic*  of  S  Popular  Modoli  FoB  lonnurt 
ovollablo  In  School  colort  with  Noma. 
— So«  Four  Local  Doolor— 
e.  C.  JENKINS  CO. 
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SM  WHEN  WRITING 


IVEW  DRUM 

publications; 

Drum  Cadencat  for  All  Occasions 
(Using  Only  Six  Rudiments)  $  .60 
40  New  Street  Cadences 
(Continuing  with  Additional 
Rudiments)  .75 

Drum  Ensembles  for  All  Occosions 
A  Variety  of  Ensembles  from 
Duets  to  Pull  Percussion  Sections  1.50 
Aboro  three  boots  by  Sch/nit/ne  and  Noey 
Little  Champ  First  Year  Drum  Solos 
(25  Solos.)  Some  Pre-Roll  Solos, 

Etc.  For  use  with  ony  First-Year 
Method  Book  1.50 

Futuristic  Drum  Solos 

From  Medium  to  Difficult 
Unaccompanied  1.50 

Abort  books  by  Wm.  Schinstint 
Approval  Sarvica 

SOUTHERN  MUSIC  COMPANY 

1100  Ireadway  Saa  Aoteale,  Texas 
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Hot  Weather  HloU 

As  the  summer  months  approach  it 
might  be  appropriate  to  discuss  cer¬ 
tain  procedures  relative  to  summer 
care  of  the  clarinet  and  the  clarinet 
player. 

1.  One  of  the  best  and  easiest  meth¬ 
ods  of  keeping  the  clarinet  in  shape 
is  to  play  it.  Simple  as  it  sounds  many 
students  do  not  seem  to  realize  this. 
Sticky  keys  and  other  faults  in  mech¬ 
anism  experienced  in  the  first  Fall 
rehearsals  are  often  the  result  of  com¬ 
plete  instrument  inactivity  during  the 
summer.  Thus,  the  clarinet  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  case  often  and 
played.  Much  time,  effort,  and  money 
will  be  saved  in  the  Fall  if  this  is 
done  during  the  summer. 

2.  During  the  summer  the  moisture 
content  is  high;  dampness  is  thus  a 
problem.  Try  to  keep  the  clarinet 
dry.  Swab  carefully  after  each  play¬ 
ing  session.  A  piece  of  camphor  in 
the  case  will  help  to  absorb  the  excess 
moisture. 


Sand  all  quattions  diract  to  David  Kaplan, 
DIractor  of  Music,  Raynoldt  Community 
High  School,  Raynolds,  Illinois. 


3.  Tenons  swell  during  the  hot 
months.  Keeping  corks  well  greased 
will  eliminate  the  forcing  that  could 
cause  catastrophe. 

4.  Avoid  sudden  temperature 
changes.  The  sudden  change  and  ex¬ 
cess  moisture  are  two  factors  respon¬ 
sible  for  most  of  the  cracking  in  clar¬ 
inets. 

5.  Pupils  going  to  camps  where  the 
living  and  playing  will  largely  be 
outdoors  had  better  keep  their  in¬ 
struments  in  normally  heated  rooms. 
Where  this  is  impossible  and  the  clar¬ 
inet  must  be  placed  in  a  tent  or  un¬ 
heated  room  then  place  the  clarinet 
in  case  in  a  plastic  bag  and  bury  this 
in  a  suitcase  or  footlocker.  Some  will 
say:  do  not  take  a  good  instrument 
to  camp  where  suitable  storage  will 
be  impossible.  Certainly  there  is 
something  in  this.  Others  affirm  that 


it  is  more  important  for  the  student  to 
play  the  instrument  once  in  awhile. 
In  any  event  take  all  precautions  and 
try  to  keep  the  moisture  content  at 
a  minimum. 

Btprosstoo  Im  Masic 
PART  11  ‘ 

In  the  last  issue  considerable  at¬ 
tention  was  given  the  thesis  that  too 
much  of  the  playing  today  is  “verti¬ 
cal”  and  meaningless.  Though  much 
discussion  is  voiced  over  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  technical  subjects  we  find 
scant  material  covering  expression. 
Phrasing  with  attention  to  the  melo¬ 
dic  line  was  discussed.  To  continue, 
here  are  some  common  faults  ham¬ 
pering  expression  in  music. 

1.  Abrupt  phrase  endinits  —  This 
fault  is  tied  in  closely  with  the  whole 
breathing  process.  The  student  seems 
to  follow  the  idea  that  a  long  breath 
and  short  note  is  THE  correct  method. 
Perhaps,  the  students  are  worried  lest 
they  have  insufficient  time  for  the 
breath.  However,  the  prime  fault  lies 
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One  can  earn  no  greater  tribute 
than  to  foster  musical  genius 
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Pruefer 

congratulations  to  Music 
Instructors  everywhere 

The  world  is  in  infinite  debt  to  the  men  and 
women  wlio  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  passing 
the  beauty  of  music  to  young  and  old.  For  today's 
music  instructors  in  public  schools,  private  schools, 
in  homes  and  colleges  everywhere  are  responsible 
for  the  tremendous  surge  of  appreciation  for 
fine  music. 

I*ruefer,  manufacturers  of  America's  finest  and 
most  respected  clarinets  and  woodwinds,  congratu¬ 
lates  music  instructors  everywhere. 

^  See  our  miHiificd  Rovhm  system  clarinet  tchicli 
makes  leaching  and  learning  so  much  easier! 

FREE! 

Write  for  our  beautiful  illustrated 
catalog  or  see  your  dealer 


G.  PRUEFER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

18.)  Union  Avenue,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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THE  PEDLER  COMPANY 

Elkhart,  Indiana 


BUY  IT  AT 

MUSIC  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


in  the  fact  that  the  students  do  not 
know,  many  times,  that  something  is 
wrong.  Students  need  to  be  shown 
that  only  a  short  time  is  necessary 
for  taking  the  breath.  Moreover,  it 
must  be  demonstrated  how  abrupt 
endings  actually  cheapen  the  music. 
Short  breath  and  long  note  should  be 
the  axiom.  This  means — hold  the  end¬ 
ing  note  full  length  and  take  a  short 
breath.  The  proper  phrase  ending  is 
very  important  to  the  complete  in¬ 
terpretation.  (See  illustration  1.) 

To  shorten  the  d  in  the  second 
measure  is  quite  unnecessary  since 
there  is  ample  time  for  an  adequate 
breath. 

2.  Improper  breaihtt — The  taking  of 
breaths  anywhere,  arbitrarily,  is  a 
serious  fault.  Breaths  taken  at  proper 
places  serve  to  punctuate  the  phrase. 
The  breath  thus  serves  two  important 
functions;  for  one  thing  it  is  a  vital 
necessity  to  the  wind  performer  and 
second,  it  contributes  to  the  phrase. 
Consider  the  following  example;  it 
is  the  opening  portion  of  number  3 
of  the  Rose  32  Etudes.  (See  illustra¬ 
tion  2.) 

Now,  just  where  should  the  breaths 
be  taken?  Some  students  might 
breathe  after  the  c  in  the  first  meas¬ 
ure.  However,  this  would  be  super¬ 
fluous.  Since  the  music  comes  to  a 
brief  rest  in  the  second  measure  after 
the  third  beat,  a  breath  here  is  proper. 


After  the  gt  in  bar  4  a  breath  could 
be  taken;  the  gS  need  not  be  cheated 
and  the  next  five  notes  function  as 
pickup.  It  would  be  wise  to  breathe 
after  the  half  note  f  in  bar  6  so  as 
to  last  to  the  phrase  ending  in  meas¬ 
ure  8.  This,  then,  is  the  type  of  think¬ 
ing  that  must  accompany  the  placing 
of  breaths.  What  if  the  breaths  were 
taken  after  the  c,  first  bar,  before  the 
half  note  “a”  bar  4,  or  before  the 
triplet  “a,”  fourth  beat  or  bar  6?  How 
chopped  up  and  ridiculous  would  be 
the  presentation.  Yet,  this  kind  of 
breath  neglect  goes  on  today  and  it 
is ‘one  of  the  factors  contributing  to 
meaningless  playing. 

In  the  early  Fall  issues  I  shall  take 
up  dynamics  and  articulation  as  well 
as  the  other  pertinent  factors. 
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Educatloaal  Materials 
of  tko  lastranaat  Maaafaetarars 

There  is  much  to  be  gained  from 
studying  the  educational  materials  of 
the  various  companies.  The  brochures 
or  pamphlets  are,  of  course,  part  of 
the  company’s  promotional  program. 
But  they  are  also  written  by  noted 
authorities,  men  with  real  experience. 
The  research  abilities  of  these  com¬ 
panies  warrants  our  investigation. 
From  time  to  time,  therefore,  per¬ 
tinent  materials  will  be  discussed 
here. 

Pitch  and  Quality  in  Clarinet  Play* 


...fOK  INFOKMATION 

about  these  famous 
instruments,  made  in 
America  according  to 
the  high  standards  of 
American  craftsman¬ 
ship,  see  your  local 
dealer  or  write: 


SPREADS  FARTHER 
LASTS  LONGER 


Superior  spreading  power, 
•lower  evaporation,  iinlforni 
consistency — Holton  Oil  tests 
best  for  easier,  speedier  In¬ 
strument  action. 

No.  1 — Trombone  Slides 
No.  t — Valve  Instruments 
No.  I— Fine  Mechanisms 
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iiiC— Arthur  H.  Christman.  Distributed 
by  Conn. 

This  4ittle  eight  page  pamphlet  is 
written  by  a  very  well  known  clar¬ 
inetist  and  teacher.  Mr.  Christman  is 
Professor  of  Clarinet  at  Julliard. 

The  clarinet  tone  is  at  its  best, 
explains  Mr.  C,  when  the  pitch  is 
at  the  highest  peak  and  worst  when 
the  pitch  sags.  Extreme  pp  causes 
.sharping  while  extreme  flf  results  in 
flatting. 

Mr.  Christman  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  good  tone  represents  an  adjust¬ 
ment  between  breath  pressure  and 
lip  pressure.  The  former  of  these  two 
forces,  breath  pressure,  determines 
the  general  size  of  tone:  breath  pres¬ 
sure  determines  the  intensity  of  the 
reed’s  vibration.  Lip  pressure  is  the 
counteracting  force,  the  restraining  or 
corrective  force. 

Mr  Christman  insists  that  sharp 
playing  is  not  completely  the  result 
of  pinching  or  biting.  Distorting  the 
clarinet  embouchure  will  deteriorate 
the  clarinet  tone.  Obviously,  much  of 
the  trouble  must  be  in  the  instrument. 
According  to  Mr.  Christman  the  new 
Conn  280N  has  remarkable  accuracy 
and  uniformity  in  intonation. 

The  booklet  is  interesting  and 
should  be  read  for  its  stimulating  dis¬ 
cussion.  More  such  reviews  next  Fall. 


Naggets  of  News 

(Clinic  Recital  of  Vincent  Abato, 
Chicago,  March  27) 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  recent 
MENC  convention  was  the  Abato  re¬ 
cital  sponsored  by  LeBlanc  and  given 
at  the  Mayfair  Room  of  the  Hotel 
Blackstone.  A  packed  audience  was 


Some  of  the  nations  greatest  music 
educators  and  clarinetists  were  spe¬ 
cial  guests  at  the  Vincent  Abato  ses¬ 
sions.  (L  to  r)  we  see  John  Schuster, 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbus, 
Missouri;  Alfred  Freedman,  Chicago 
Musical  College,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Korl  Holvik,  Iowa  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa;  William  D. 
Revelli,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan;  and  Vincent  Abato, 
Juilliord  School  of  Music.  New  York, 
New  York. 


on  hand  to  hear  Mr.  Abato’s  skillful 
clarinet,  bass-clarinet,  and  alto  sax 
playing.  A  panel  of  clarinet  teachers 
included  George  Wain,  Hymie  Vox- 
man,  Karl  Holvik,  Albert  Freedman, 
Robert  Lowry,  Doris  Hardine  and 
John  Schuster.  The  evening’s  discus¬ 
sion  was  moderated  by  William  D. 
Revelli. 

The  LeBlanc  people  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  for  sponsoring  so  stimulat¬ 
ing  an  evening. 

Mr.  Abato  displayed  his  skills  in 
the  Mozart  Concerto  (Rondo)  and 
Debussy  Rhapsodie  for  clarinet,  in 
the  Ibert  Concertino  and  Glazounov 
Concerto  for  alto  sax,  and  in  selected 
passages  for  bass  clarinet. 

I  would  have  liked  to  have  heard 
interpretation,  phrasing,  or  expres¬ 
sion  discussed  as  much  as  technique. 
Fast  fingers  and  tongue  are  important 
factors  in  the  making  of  the  adequate 
player  but  so  is  sensitivity,  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  phrase,  etc.  Also,  with 
such  a  fine  panel  on  hand  I  wish 
that  more  time  would  have  been 
given  to  their  comments. 

Just  before  this  Abato  recital,  Mr. 
George  Wain,  together  with  the  Ober- 
lin  string  quartet,  did  a  splendid  job 
with  the  Brahms  Quintet.  All  who 
heard  this  performance  at  the  North 
Central  meeting  in  the  Congress  came 
away  with  quite  a  well  spent  musical 
experience. 
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Let's  Roll  Up  Our  Sleeves 
This  Summor 


Another  school  year  is  coming  to 
a  close.  Like  the  businessman  at  in¬ 
ventory  time,  I  find  myself  reflecting 
and  taking  stock  of  it  as  a  year.  I 
think  you  will  agree  in  many  cases, 
the  modem  music  educator  no  longer 
looks  to  June  as  an  “end”  to  either 
teaching  or  student  relationships. 
Most  of  us  find  that  as  teachers  we 
continue  through  the  summer  either 
teaching  or  studying  and  that  grad¬ 
ually  but  surely,  there  is  a  bridge 
being  built,  over  which  the  students 
cross  in  a  musical  sense,  the  pit  of 
summer  idleness. 

In  almost  any  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  there  will  be  lots  of  opportunities 
for  our  students,  and  ourselves,  to 
share  in  the  festivals,  clinics  and 
summer  camps  that  are  devoted  to 
fostering  the  continuance  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  good  music.  The  advantages 
of  these  summer  youth  and  adult 
music  activities  are  obvious  in  that 
they  afford  an  opportunity  for  young 
musicians  to  play  with  other  teen¬ 
agers  (or  adults)  from  other  sections 
of  the  country,  to  improve  their  tech¬ 
niques,  to  work  under  highly  skilled 
teachers  and  to  deepen  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  music  literature. 

All  this  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
us  as  educators.  No  longer  do  we 
hope,  almost  blindly,  that  the  student 
will  not  file  away  his  instrument  un¬ 
til  the  fall  and  that  daily  practice 
will  be  a  part  of  his  summer  life  It 
would  be  most  suitable  for  all  of  us 
to  look  into  the  sutpmer  opportuni¬ 
ties  nearby  and  devote  some  of  our 
parting  remarks  along  these  lines. 
Encourage  these  young  people  who 
look  to  us  for  musical  guidance  to 
dip  into  these  summer  activities.  If 
you  should  be  situated  in  a  location 
where,  despite  the  growing  number 
of  youth  activities,  they  are  not  prac¬ 
tical  from  a  financial  view,  encourage 
the  young  people  to  begin  some  sum¬ 
mer  musical  activities  on  their  own. 
Arrange  if  it  is  possible  some  means 
of  making  music  literature  available 
and  suggest  any  ideas  that  may  be 
suitable  for  them. 

A  friend  of  ours  here  has  a  small 
daughter  who  is  most  enthusiastic 
about  her  piano  work.  Her  dad  had 
accepted  a  teaching  position  on  the 
summer  staff  of  a  mid-west  univer¬ 
sity.  On  her  own,  this  pre-teen  age 
child  chanced  to  meet  one  of  the 
permanent  music  faculty  there  and 


By  Angelo  La  Mariana 


S«nd  all  quMtions  diroct  to  Anqalo 
La  Moriana,  Wattarn  Michigan  Col- 
log*  of  Education,  Kalamoioo,  Mich. 


asked  if  he  knew  where  she  could 
practice.  He  not  only  made  available 
a  piano  for  her  but  inquired  about 
other  visiting  children  and  found 
several  of  these  young  people  very 
eager  to  play  music  together.  He  com¬ 
bined  them  into  ensembles  and  at 
the  end  of  the  summer  session,  they 
had  a  “concert.”  While  visiting  on 
Long  Island  last  summer,  I  chanced 
upon  a  similar  group  playing  cham¬ 
ber  music  because  the  formal  groups 
they  allied  themselvs  with  during  the 
winter  months  had  been  discontinued. 

The  amount  of  initiative  that  chil¬ 
dren  will  produce  sometimes  is  amaz¬ 
ing.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  imperative 
that  we  make  a  “school-like”  method 
in  encouraging  youthful  ensembles, 
but  I  do  feel  strongly  that  we  should 
try,  before  school  ends  to  encourage 
in  every  way  the  formation  of  en¬ 
sembles  and  furnish  to  the  extent  of 
our  limits,  and  knowledge  or  ma¬ 
terials  that  will  help.  If  the  P.T.A. 
is  active,  very  often  they  will  coop¬ 
erate  in  a  summer  workshop  that  can 
be  both  fun  and  a  learning  process 
for  small  fry. 

I  am  thinking  also  of  our  seniors 
of  both  high  school  and  colleges.  They 
in  particular  need  some  special  guid¬ 
ance.  They  must  not  feel  that  the 
end  of  their  formal  education  is  also 
an  end  to  their  music.  Violins  do  not 
belong  on  shelves  nor  in  pawn  shop 
windows.  These  young  people  will 
find  how  very  much  music  can  influ¬ 
ence  them  in  building  fuller  live.i 
and  richer  leisure  moments. 

Many  of  us  then  will  need  some 
sort  of  a  working  plan.  If  you  have 
been  building  ensembles  throughout 
the  year,  your  work  is  half  done. 
These  young  people  should  be  en¬ 
courage  to  continue  and  if  the  usual 
enthusiasm  that  develops  with  en¬ 
sembles  is  present,  then  perhaps  only 
suggestions  of  how  to  carry  on 
throughout  the  summer  will  be  need¬ 
ed.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  children 
living  near  each  other  should  be 
encouraged  to  play  in  ensembles  and 
music  suited  to  their  needs  should  be 
furnished  (as  well  as  information 
about  ensemble  practice).  If  you,  or 
perhaps  a  retired  musician,  or  a 
talented  older  student  can  be  depend¬ 
ed  on  for  guidance  and  help  when 
needed,  even  such  a  neophite  group 
as  this  can  produce  music  and  foster 
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friendships.  It  also  provides  for  prac¬ 
tice  and  eliminates  the  need  of  play¬ 
ing  all-  by  one’s  self,  which  is  not 
always  conducive  to  much  happiness, 
especially  in  little  boys  or  gregarious 
adults. 

Wker*  Shall  Ha  Go? 

Now  for  the  more  mature  student 
who  has  asked  about  summer  clinics. 
Do  try  to  find  out  what  will  be  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  your  state  and  just  what 
arrangements  are  made  and  how 
much  it  will  cost  the  child.  Summer 
music-clinic-workshops  which  pro¬ 
vide  rich  musical  and  recreational 
experiences  with  accredited  study  are 
being  conducted  because  of  many  re¬ 
quests  of  both  high  school  teachers 
and  students.  These  workshops  also 
provide  an  opportunity  for  music 
teachers  to  brush  up  on  techniques, 
inspect  new  materials  and  exchange 
ideas  with  other  teachers. 

One  of  the  facts  that  we  should 
make  clear  to  students  is  that  these 
summer  activities  are  for  all  students 
of  all  levels.  They  do  not  cater,  in 
fact  are  not  geared  to  cater,  to  mus¬ 
ical  virtuosos.  We  must  impress  young 
people  that  this  summer  musical  ex¬ 
perience  will  be  a  wholesome  living 
activity  and  that  music  will  be  so 
tightly  knit  into  the  whole  picture 
that  the  experience  should  be  most 
enjoyable,  not  only  as  a  student  and 
musician,  but  also  as  a  person. 

From  our  own  viewpoint  as 
teachers,  I  believe  you  will  find  in 
checking  over  summer  schedules  and 
lists  for  students,  you  will  find  many 
activities  that  will  be  very  worth¬ 
while  and  valuable  to  us  as  educators. 
Although  this  is  our  June  column, 
it  is  being  prepared  in  April,  I  regret 
that  I  am  not  able  at  this  writing  to 
list  some  of  the  opportunities  that 
would  most  especially  appeal  to  string 
educators.  I  do  have  some  literature 
though  on  the  Chamber  Music  Center 
that  will  be  taking  place  on  the  Ben¬ 
nington  College  Campus  at  Benning¬ 
ton,  Vermont  from  August  tSth  to 
September  1,  1954.  This  center  will 
gather  amateurs  of  different  stages  of 
ability,  who  will  be  guided  by  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  field  of  chamber  music. 
Mornings  are  spent  (according  to  my 
information)  in  sessions  of  string 
quartets,  trios,  and  other  ensemble 
groups,  coached  by  staff  members 
.  who  will  make  suggestions  on  inter¬ 
pretation  and  repertory.  Other  peri¬ 
ods  will  be  devoted  to  playing  in  the 
Center  Chamber  Orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  the  director.  Here  staff 
members  also  perform  with  the  group. 
Afternoons  are  given  to  more  cham¬ 
ber  playing,  either  readings  or  polish¬ 
ing  up  works  which  have  been  studied 
mornings.  Activities  halt  then  for  a 
swim,  tennis  or  just  a  rest  under  the 
trees.  Evenings  are  spent  at  concerts, 
informal  music-making  and  discus¬ 
sions. 

I  note  too,  that  in  conjunction  with 
this  there  is  a  conference  of  Com¬ 
posers  at  the  same  time.  This  pre¬ 
sents  an  opportunity  to  hear  contem- 
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porary  music  performed  and  dis¬ 
cussed.  I  cannot  go  into  minute  details 
at  this  time,  but  Alan  Carter,  Middle- 
bury,  Vermont  will  be  glad  to  give 
you  further  information. 

I  would  be  most  pleased  if  some  of 
you  would  be  good  enough  to  advise 
me  of  your  summer  activities  and 
perhaps  in  that  way,  next  year,  I 
could  follow  up  on  such  chamber  or 
string  activities  in  various  sections  of 
the  country  and  present  a  really  de¬ 
tailed  column  devoted  to  these  ends. 
Having  participated  at  Bennington 
last  summer  I  am  better  acquainted 
with  the  activities  there.  I  am  sure, 
however,  many  of  you  will  share 
similar  activities  in  the  mid-west,  far 
west  and  south.  I  would  be  happy 
to  post  further  information  to  our 
friends  in  these  sections,  if  I  had  it 
available  at  this  writing. 

Scales 

Scales  and  Arpeggio  Studies  —  Lif- 
schey — Pub.  G.  Schirmer — Book  I — 
$1.00,  Book  II— $1.50. 

Book  I  is  entirely  in  the  1st  posi¬ 
tion.  The  modulatory  scales  and  ar¬ 
peggios  are  not  easy  for  the  beginner 
but  should  serve  as  excellent  studies 
in  ear  training  and  technic. 

Book  II  is  in  all  the  Positions.  They 
are  graded  as  to  difficulty  with  va¬ 
rious  fingerings  tor  each  scale.  The 
modulatory  scales  and  arpeggios 
should  be  a  help  to  the  Violist  in  per¬ 
forming  contemporary  music. 

Twelve  Modulatory  Studies  —  Lif- 
schey.  Pub.  G.  Schirmer.  @  75c. 

These  studies  are  based  on  the  19th 
of  the  Campagnoli  Caprices.  Twelve 
Phrases  were  selected  and  arranged 
as  study  in  modulation  through  all 


the  keys.  For  the  more  advanced 
player. 

Scales  and  Studies  for  the  Viola — V. 
Bakaleinikoff — Pub.  Belwin — $1.50. 

Contains  a  Major  and  Minor  scale 
and  arpeggio  and  a  Major  and  Minor 
Etude  in  all  keys.  Etudes  are  graded 
from  easy  to  difficult.  Recommended 
for  the  advanced  student. 

Double  Stop  Studies — Lifschey — Pub. 
G.  Schirmer.  Price  $1.25. 

The  various  Double  stops  are  treat¬ 
ed  in  separate  sections.  Each  section 
ranges  from  easy  to  very  difficult. 
Advice  is  given  in  the  preface  as  to 
how  to  use  the  book  for  less  advanced 
players.  Scales  in  whole  tones, 
chromatic  and  glissando  are  included 
as  well  as  three  and  four  string  chord 
exercises,  and  single  and  double  Har¬ 
monics. 

•  •  • 

It  is  hoped  that  these  studies  and 
methods  will  prove  helpful.  They  are 
presented  as  suggestions  only;  for  the 
individual  student’s  capacity  and 
ideals  are  to  be  given  first  considera¬ 
tion.  No  material  is  worth  its  price 
unless  the  inspired  use  of  it  motivates 
the  student  to  mastery  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  his  instrument. 


In  closing  1  would  like  to  offer  you 
all  my  very  best  wishes  for  the  sum¬ 
mer.  _ 

Jotapk  Xaitsar 

Noted  Coocort  VIolloM  and  Hoad  of 
iko  Vlollo  Doparlmoot.  Clovolaod 
lostitato  of  Mask 


“The  opportunities  in  music  today 
and  especially  in  the  string  field  are, 
in  my  opinion,  greater  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  This  statement  may  cause  some 
raised  eyebrows  but  for  the  skepti¬ 
cal,  let  us  go  into  this  question  a  lit¬ 
tle  bit  further. 

“The  opportunities  are  greater  to¬ 
day  but  not  in  New  York  City,  Chi¬ 
cago  or  any  other  of  the  large  centers 
of  population.  The  orchestras  of  the 
country  actually  need  string  players. 
The  schools  of  the  country,  from  the 
grade  schools  on  through  the  high 
schools,  colleges  and  pniversities,  need 
string  players  and  teachers.  The  need, 
however,  i.«5  for  well-trained  instru¬ 
mentalists  with  a  thorough  musical 
background.  The  day  when  a  ‘fiddler’ 
could  get  a  position,  in  an  orchestra 
or  school,  is  a  day  that  is  happily  in 
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the  past. 

“The  string  player  of  today  must 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  music 
and  it  is  not  enough  just  to  know  how 
to  play  his  instrument.  Harmony, 
Theory,  Piano,  etc.,  are  most  im¬ 
portant.  The  ability  to  play  chamber 
music,  the  orchestral  literature  as 
well  as  the  string  repertoire  have 
taken  on  greater  importance  in  these 
days  of  music  making  in  the  smaller 
communities.  It  is  also  a  great  help 
if  one  has  a  knowledge  of  scores  and 
conducting.  The  musician  of  today 
has  to  be  prepared  to  do  more  than 
play  a  few  virtuoso  concert  pieces.  I 
do  not  wish  to  underestimate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  becoming  a  fine  instru¬ 
mentalist.  This  is  important  but  it  is 
only  one  part  of  the  whole  picture. 

“Today’s  student  has  a  clearer  idea 
about  the  musical  picture.  He  knows 
how  difficult  it  is  to  reach  the  pin¬ 
nacle  of  musical  success  but  one  thing 
he  is  apt  to  overlook  is  that  his  ap¬ 
proach  and  standards  must  be  as  high 
as  those  who  are  likely  to  have  a  con¬ 
cert  career.  The  orchestral  music  of 
the  past  and  present  offer  as  many 
problems  as  the  solo  repertoire.  The 
chamber  music  literature  is  as  difficult 
as  the  virtuoso  pieces  and  at  times 
even  more  so.  To  do  these  things  well 
requires  the  highest  of  musical  and 
technical  standards,  the  best  of  guid¬ 
ance  and  hard  work.  The  young  stu¬ 
dent  must  go  to  a  good  school  of  music 
for  the  all  important  musical  back¬ 
ground  in  the  allied  subjects. 

“Having  completed  the  years  of  re¬ 
quired  curriculum  what  do  most  of 
the  students  do?  For  the  most  part 
they  want  to  stay  where  they  com¬ 
pleted  their  formal  studies  or  go  to 
the  big  cities.  Actually  most  of  the 
best  opportunities  are  not  there.  Other 
students  in  previous  years  had  the 
same  idea  and  the  musical  scene  in 
these  places  is  pretty  well  saturated 
with  these  musicians.  It  isn’t  neces¬ 
sary  to  ‘go  West,  young  man’  as 
Horace  Greeley  advised  but  it  is  wise 
to  leave  the  big  cities. 

“We  all  know  that  there  are  many 
orchestras  in  all  parts  of  the  imion. 
The  vast  majority  of  these  groups 
have  sprung  up  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  There  are  still  more  to  come. 
’They  all  need  string  players  but 
above  all,  these,  and  the  new  orches¬ 
tras  to  come  need  leaders,  musical 
leaders  in  the  communities  to  mold 
and  help  form  the  musical  culture. 

“The  music  student  of  today  must  be 
a  well  educated  human  being  if  he 
wishes  to  be  a  leader  of  the  future 
and  above  all  he  must  seek  and  create 
the  opportunities  away  from  the 
metropolitan  centers.’’ 
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Muska! 

Pittionary 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 


rhythm  or  reason. 

Bars: 

You  sit  down  to  these. 
With  one  foot  on  the 
pedal. 

Fingering: 

It’s  perfectly  legal  to 
play  the  numbers  here. 

Repeals: 

This  is  how  you  get 
back  at  the  audience. 

Measure : 

Good  or  bad — it  all  de¬ 
pends  on  the  state  of 
mind. 

Tempo: 

This  means  to  quit 
stalling  and  get  back 
on  the  beat. 

Major: 

Cheerful  little  earful. 

Minor: 

Tearful  ditto  ditto. 

March: 

This  can  make  a  tramp 
out  of  anyone. 

Seales : 

It’s  not  how  much  you 
weigh,  it’s  h  m  u  play. 

Pause: 

It  refreshes. 

Staff: 

Several  things  could  be 
noted  here. 

P- 

Softly. 

pp. 

Very  softly. 

ppp. 

You  can  hardly  hear 
the  darn  thing. 

f. 

Loud. 

ff. 

Louder. 

Iff. 

Play,  fool,  play! 

Coda. 

When  the  composer 
can’t  think  of  anything 
else  to  do  with  the 
melody,  he  goes  into  a 
coda. 

Practice : 

It  makes  perfect.  Oh 
yeah? 

Arpeggio: 

This  could  break  you 
up. 

Rests: 

Time  on  your  hands. 

Clef: 

This  can  get  you  into 
treble. 

Bass: 

You’re  in  low  accom¬ 
pany  here. 

Notes: 

Play  when  due. 

Metronome: 

A  thing  like  this  can 
take  up  a  lot  of  time. 

Flat: 

If  you  don’t  play  this 
you’ll  be  sharp. 

Sharp: 

If  you  don’t  play  this 
you’ll  be  flat. 

Silly,  isn’t  it? 

Theme: 

Melody  with  a  message. 

Staccato: 

Just  one  little  ping 
after  another. 

Pedal: 

Sometimes  you  just 
have  to  put  your  foot 
down. 

Sva: 

This  gives  you  quite  a 
lift. 

Decrescendo:  All  is  swell. 

Octave : 

This  goes  double. 

Natural: 

Just  play  it  straight. 

('.adenza : 

Oh-oh. 

Tie: 

You’d  better  hold  on  to 
this. 

Recital : 

Here’s  where  you  play 
for  your  mistakes. 

Finis: 

That’s  all,  brother. 
Reprinted  from 
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back  of  the  immediate  and 
sensational  success  of  Renelli  Accordions? 

Beauty  for  one  thing.  You  have  never  seen 
accordions  so  pleasing  to  look  at,  so  thrilling  to 
own,  so  quick  to  win  public  applause. 

The  eloquent,  full-bodied  tone  of  superbly  engi¬ 
neered,  magnificently  made  and  precision -fitted 
accordions. 

Fast  and  flexible,  with  reliability  guaranteed 
by  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  musical 
merchandise  wholesalers. 

Exciting  color  combinations.  Models  in  all 
price  ranges.  Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

vanM  A  niaiairn  •  THE  WHOIESAIE  MUSIC  CENTM 

TARG  &  DINNER,  inc.,  425  south  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  5,  III. 


ACCORDION  WORLD  Magazine 
Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


Everything  Known  in  Music 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

of  the  many  services  available  to  you 
at  Lyon  8C  Mealy. 

•  Couiiireling  service  on  string  teaching  and 
equipment 

•  Ure  of  Lyon  OC  Hcaly  Hall  for  string 
teacher’s  meetings 

•  Reports  on  American  String  Teaclwr  As¬ 
sociation  activities 

•  Convenient  rental  plan  of  instruments  for 
schools  and  students 

•  Use  of  fine  violins  for  students’  solo  per-_ 
formances 

.  .  .  plus  many  more. 


Call  or  write  Mr. 
Otto  Leppert, 
Manager  String 
Department,  with 
any  string  prob¬ 
lem  you  may 
have. 


LYON  &  HEALY  243  S.  Wabash  Ava. .  Chicago  4,  III. 

Please  send  me: 

Complete  list  oi  Illustrated  cataloft 

Services  Available  C  “Student  String  Instruments*’  Q 


Juno,  1954 


P.'cmr  menlwn  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  u’hcii  amu’ciing  advrTiurmtntj  in  this  magazine 
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Sand  all  qvaitioni  diract  to  Ran  Elton 
Fair,  yS7  South  Coreno  St.,  Danvar  9, 
Colorado. 


Vacation  Time 


Very  soon  now,  school  will  be  dis¬ 
missed  for  some  time  to  come.  This 
is  the  time  to  get  in  some  good  prac¬ 
tise  on  that  good  old  flute.  We  are 
hoping  that  you  will  not  neglect  it. 
If  by  chance,  you  have  not  memor¬ 
ized  all  the  flute  studies  offered  you 
through  this  column  in  the  School 
Musician  up  to  date,  we  hope  that 
each  of  you  can  find  the  time  to 
memorize  all  that  is  recommended 
to  you  for  summer  study.  If  you  do, 
then  you  will  be  glad  someday. 
Quite  naturally,  space  in  this  column 
will  not  permit  a  complete  review  of 
all  that  has  gone  before.  So!  with 
that  in  mind,  concentration  cn  the 
really  difficult  passages  is  to  be  ours 
for  this  summer.  All  flutists  who  have 
studied  seriously,  of  course  realize 
that  most  difficult  passages  are  to 
be  found  in  the  upper  register.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  middle  and 
lower  register  should  be  completely 
slighted,  but  it  does  mean  that  in 
order  to  play  all  major  and  minor 
scales,  all  major,  minor,  diminished 
and  dominant  seventh  arpeggios  in, 
and  after  a  manner  that  will  show 
no  weak  spots,  that  all  difficult  pas¬ 
sages  should  receive  special  attention, 
and  much  application.  If  in  doubt  as 
to  the  construction  of  these  aforemen¬ 
tioned  studies,  you  may  find  them 
in  back  issues  of  the  ^hool  Musi¬ 
cian,  or  in  the  Rex  Elton  Fair  Flute 
Method  Book  II,  on  sale  at  most  music 
stores.  Be  sure  to  play  with  tips  of 
I  fingers  in  cups  of  keys,  and  keep 

fingers  curved  forward,  in  an  easy 
graceful  position.  Keep  fingers  close 
I  to  keys  at  all  times.  Make  careful 

study  of  the  following  chart  and 
■  cuts. 


By  Rex  Elton  Fair 


IMPORTANT 

Be  Sara  To  Follow  Tfcoto  lestrestloes 


These  diagrams  and  examples  will  explain  the  simple  method  of  fingering 
as  indicated  throughout  this  work. 

First  study  the  likeness  of  the  flute  and  apply  your  fingers  to  the  keys.  The 
positions  of  the  left  and  right  hands  are  separated  by  the  hyphens.  The  position 
of  the  left  hand  is  shown  to  the  left,  that  of  the  right,  to  right.  When  4  right 
is  shown,  use  4  right  on  D  sharp  key  unless  otherwise  indicated.  It  is  most 
important  that  you  keep  the  D  sharp  key  pressed  down  (open)  at  all  times 
unless  otherwise  indicated. 

The  1st  triller  key  should  be  operated  with  the  second  finger  of  the  right 
hand,  the  2nd  triller  with  the  3rd  finger  of  the  right  hand.  Keep  the  thumb 
of  your  right  hand  under  the  1st  triller  key  at  all  times. 

Bad  habits  in  fingering,  once  learned,  are  difficult  to  break.  Avoid  these 
difficulties  by  studying  the  fingering  carefully.  (See  illustration  A). 


1st  finger  left  hand  on  1st  key.  Thumb  key  not  used.  4th  finger  right  hand 
on  D  sharp  key. 


1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th  fingers  left  hand  on  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th  keys.  Thumb  on  B  key 
(x).  1st.  2nd,  3rd,  4th  fingers  right  hand  on  1st,  2nd,  3rd  and  D  sharp  keys. 


1st,  thumb  (x)  3rd,  left  hand  as  shown.  3rd  finger  right  on  2nd  triller  key. 
4th  right  not  shown,  do  not  use  it. 


If  using  a  flute  with  the  open  G  sharp,  lise  thumb  on  SINGLE  key.  Keep  4th 
finger  left  DOWN  only  when  dot  appears  BELOW  the  line.  Pay  no  attention 
to  4  left  written  ON  the  line.  , 
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Summer  Technical  Studies 

Let  us  start  these  studies  with  the  following  trills.  These  are  found  in  many 
solos,  in  band  and  orchestra  scores.  For  the  most  part,  they  are  numbered 
among  the  most  difllcult  trills  to  make.  Here  they  are,  my  good  flutist  friends: 
Published  by  M.  M.  Cole  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Trill  Chari  for  the  Boehm  Flute 

NOTE:  Trill  with  finger  or  thumb  as  indicated  by  circle. 

Use  regular  fingering  for  little  notes  in  the  turn  unless  otherwise 
indicated. 


Mo«l  Difficult  Major  Arpeggios 


(Continued  on  Page  49) 


For  The  Latest  Up  To 
The  Minute  News, 
Read  The  SM  From 
Cover  To  Cover 


Stadias  to  ba  Continued 

In  the  next  issue  of  The  School  Mu¬ 
sician  these  studies  will  be  continued. 
AND!  Please  remember  this.  Gentle 
Readers  of  this  Column,  your  friend 
Rex  Elton  Fair  will  be  in  his  studio 
every  day  during  the  summer.  Should 
you  be  numbered  among  those  so 
fortunate  as  to  visit  Denver  during 
this  coming  vacation  time,  please  do 
give  us  acall  at  Telephone  Spruce 
7-3306,  and  we  shall  be  most  happy 
to  greet  you  here  at  our  home  and 
studio.  May  we  add  please,  without 
assuming  to  be  the  least  bit  solicitous, 
that  last  summer  we  had  students 
registered  here  at  the  studio  from 
eight  different  states,  besides  those 
of  Colorado.  In  radio  language, 
“Goodbye  Folks.”  We’ll  be  seeing  you 
in  September. 

P.  S.  Be  sure  to  file  this  copy  of  The 
School  Musician  away  very 
carefully.  You  will  need  it  for 
future  reference. 


Calif  one  Lengthens 

(Starts  on  Page  25) 

bricated  bronze  bearings  to  lower 
lateral  pressure  on  record  grooves 
to  less  than  2  grams,  plus  Califone’s 
exclusive  wrist-action  feature  where¬ 
in  only  the  mass  of  the  pickup  head 
rests  on  the  record  groove,  rather 
than  the  mass  of  the  full  arm  as  in. 
the  conventional  pickup. 

Another  feature  of  this  pickup  is 
the  use  of  a  micarta  mounting  swivel. 
This  insulates  the  pickup  for  sepa¬ 
rate  grounding,  an  important  feature 
in  high  fidelity  systems  The  new 
pickup  has  been  made  standard  on 
all  Califone  transcription  players. 

Further  information  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Califone  Corporation, 
1041  North  Sycamore  Avenue,  Holly¬ 
wood  38,  California. 


A  NATIONAL  SERVICE 

rrrrm 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
and  COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


Original  Albart 
Sincm  1885 


Efficient,  reliable 
and  personalized 
8er\’ice  for  teachers 
and  schools.  Under 
direct  Albert  man¬ 
agement  for  three 
generations. 

M«mb»r  NATA 


2S  E.  JACKSON  ILVD.,  CHICAGO  4,  ILL 


954 
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Open  to  High  School  and 
College  Musicians 

Chorus  &  Baton  Twirling 
July  6  - 10 

Bond  &  Baton  Twirling 
July  12-23 

Daily  classes  for  baton  twirling. 
Daily  rehearsals  for  chorus  and 
band.  Band  and  Chorus  directors 
may  enroll  In  undergraduate  or 
graduate  work  in  music  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  clinic.  Students  in¬ 
terested  must  apply  at  once. 
Students  housed  in  dormitories  on 
the  campus. 

For  Information  write  to: 

ROY  D.  METCALF 
Director  of  Cllnie 
KENT  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
KENT,  OHIO 


By  Daniel  Martino,  A.  B.  A. 


Tko  Semmer  Band  Program 

While  the  approaching  summer 
months  mean  vacation  to  most  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  school  teach¬ 
ers,  to  the  instrumental  music  direc¬ 
tor  summer  will  mean  WORK.  True 
enough,  there  will  be  a  change  of 
pace,  and  the  duties  will  vary  from 
those  of  the  academic  year;  but, 
nevertheless,  summer  can  be  regarded 
almost  as  a  kind  of  “third  semester" 
by  band  conductors. 

First  of  all,  I  believe  it  essential 
to  consider  carefully  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  the  growth  of  the  band 
program  which  has  taken  place  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  now  concluding.  The 
summer  can  well  serve  as  a  period 
of  stock  taking,  and  a  time  to  plan 
for  the  year  1954-55.  Before  laying 
plans  for  a  new  year,  we  should  make 
note  of  the  possible  errors  and  short¬ 
comings  of  the  year  just  past,  with 
an  eye  to  their  elimination  during  the 
year  to  come. 

Of  primary  importance  is  the  band 
recruiting  program.  All  bands  are 
subject  to  loss  of  players  by  means 
of  graduation,  moving  away,  schedule 
conflicts  which  cannot  be  adjusted, 
and  numerous  other  reasons.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  essential  that  we  maintain 
reserve  players  in  as  great  depth 


Sand  all  ^attloni  direct  to  Danial  L. 
Martino,  Director  of  landi,  Indiana 
Univartity,  ■loominfton,  Indiana. 


as  pKtssible.  The  summer  is  the  ideal 
time  to  start  beginning  instrumental¬ 
ists.  The  director  has  more  time  to 
consult  with  parents  concerning  the 
suitable  instruments  for  their  chil¬ 
dren;  the  students  themselves  have 
more  time  to  practice  and  rehearse; 
therefore,  a  beginner’s  rate  of  musical 
progress  should  be  greater  during 
the  summer  than  during  the  academic 
year.  By  maintaining  a  beginners’ 
program  at  full  strength,  the  director 
can  build  up  a  valuable  reserve  from 
which  he  can  draw  necessary  replace¬ 
ments  in  future  months,  and  with 
which  he  can  also  develop  a  good 
second,  or  junior,  band,  which  will 
be  able  to  present  a  program  of  its 
own  in  the  year  to  come. 

In  most  cities  and  towns,  the  school 
band  Alls  a  most  important  role  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer — that  of  furnishing 
weekly  concerts  for  the  urban  and 
rural  community.  This  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  function  of  the  band,  and  one 
that  should  not  be  too  lightly  re¬ 
garded.  Each  concert  should  be  as 
carefully  prepared  as  is  possible  with 
the  rehearsal  time  available.  The  pro¬ 
grams  should  be  considered  thought¬ 
fully  and  built  with  the  emphasis  on 
a  lighter  type  of  selection  than  would 
be  used  for  formal  winter  concerts. 
Often  it  is  helpful  to  devise  a  regular 
pattern  to  be  followed  in  the  pro¬ 
gramming  of  each  of  the  six  or  eight 
summer  concerts.  The  selection  of  a 
theme  song  with  which  each  concert 
opens  and  closes  provides  a  certain 
continuity  to  the  concert  series.  Of 
course  one  or  two  spirited  marches 
should  be  included.  A  weekly  feature 
might  also  be  a  good  concert  arrange¬ 
ment  of  a  Strauss  or  Waldteufel 
waltz.  Another  way  in  which  to  con¬ 
serve  rehearsal  time  is  to  present 
a  solo  or  small  ensemble  number 
during  each  concert.  Any  of  the  well 
arranged  selections  from  popular 
Broadway  musical  shows  also  lend 
themselves  to  the  spirit  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  concert  series. 

Personnel  may  well  constitute  a 
problem  for  the  summer  concerts. 
However,  I  believe  the  conductor 
should  keep  in  mind  his  reduced  in¬ 
strumentation  when  he  is  planning 
his  programs.  There  are  also  several 
ways  of  augmenting  the  summer 
band:  the  use  of  some  of  the  more 
proficient  junior  bandsmen  for  the 
vacation  concert  series,  the  use  of 
the  band  alumni  who  are  “home  for 


dronuj'®^ 


Choice 


TOP  NAME  IN  RISERS 

FOR  BAND  CHORUS.  ORCHESTRA 


FOLDS  DOWN 
SMALLER 
THAN  ANY 
OTHER  RISER 


Yes  ....  No  other 
riser  can  be 
folded  down  to 

sections  ONLY  TWO  FEET  WIDE! 

Set  up  in  a  flash,  too. 

2  boys  can  handle  easily — quickly 
WENGER  risers  are 
durable  and  rugged  ....  Yet 
takedown  in  a  jiffy.  WENGER 
risers  are  YOUR  BEST  BUY! 


New,  Free  Cafalo9ue 
WRITE  TODAYI 


TEACHERS’  AGE^iCY 
If  it  is  a  position  in  the  Midwest,  West  or 
Alaska,  we  can  find  it  for  yon.  Enroll  ^ow. 
70A  Sonth  Fourth  Street  Cllaton,  Iowa 


CLINTON 
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the  sununer”,  and  the  use  of  towns¬ 
people  and  even  of  players  from  sur¬ 
rounding  communities  whenever  pos¬ 
sible. 

Length  is  an  important  feature  in 
summer  programs.  It  would  seem  that 
a  weekly  program  consisting  of  one 
hour,  or,  at  the  most,  one  hour  and 
ten  minutes  of  playing  time,  is  en¬ 
tirely  suillcient.  The  audience  will  be 
far  more  likely  to  return  each  week 
for  an  hour’s  concert,  than  for  one 
which  they  know  will  last  an  hour 
and  a  half  or  longer. 

In  spite  of  radio,  television,  drive- 
in  theatres,  and  night  baseball  games, 
the  summer  band  concert  still  finds 
a  need  in  most  communities,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  for  some  time  to 
come.  It  is  a  definite  community  serv¬ 
ice  which  no  other  group  can  offer 
so  effectively  as  a  band,  and  it  also 
may  serve  as  a  showcase  for  “band 
products”  and  will  help  to  justify 
the  band’s  existence. 

The  summer  also  serves  as  a  time 
for  inventory  and  a  general  house- 
cleaning  of  the  band  quarters.  School- 
owned  instruments  should  be  put  in 
repair,  cleaned,  and  properly  stored 
in  readiness  for  fall.  Instruments  to 
be  repaired  should  be  sent  away  in 
small  numbers,  with  their  time  out 
for  repairs  planned  in  such  a  way 
that  summer  band  instrumentation 
will  not  be  adversely  affected. 

Uniforms  should  be  sent  for  clean¬ 
ing,  repair  and  mothproofing  at  this 
time.  (Dressing  the  summer  band  in 
white  will  obviate  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  regular  uniforms  in  ac¬ 
tive  service  throughout  the  hot  sum¬ 
mer  months.) 

Football  shows  should  be  planned 
during  the  summer  months,  charts 
made  and  duplicated,  and  placed  in 
readiness  for  the  opening  rehearsal 
of  the  marching  band.  A  little  addi¬ 
tional  work  and  foresight  at  this  time 
will  do  much  to  alleviate  the  pressure 
which  so  easily  builds  up  in  the  fall 
if  advance  planning  has  not  been 
done. 

All  in  all,  the  accomplishments 
achieved  during  the  summer  will,  in 
large  part,  determine  what  accom¬ 
plishments  will  be  possible  during 
the  year  to  come. 

Best  wishes  for  a  most  successful 
and  fruitful  summer  season.  I  hope 
that  autumn  will  find  us  enthusiastic 
and  well  prepared  for  whatever  1954- 
55  has  to  offer. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 
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THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
One  year  —  $2.00 

(10  ■!«  (sum) 

Two  year*  $3.S0 — ^Threo  years  $5.00 
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NOW  BOOKING  1954-1955  TOUR 

l£0NAJfD  SMITH  CONCERT  BAND 

CONCERTS  PLUS  ALL-STAR  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  CLINICS 

4^  P^U}o^  in  Pe^i^o^mance,  Head 
Qommenid,  an  Seadanll  ^an^: 


Press 


Personal 


Grand  Rapidt  (Mich.)  Prits,  Feb.  II,  IV54. 
"Leonard  Smith  Band,  one  of  the  country's 
Fnest  instrumental  ensembles.  A  generous 
program  was  applauded  loud  and  long,  on'd 
every  handclap,  whistle  and  'bravo!'  wos 
richly  deserved." 

Canton  (Ohio)  Repository,  Feb.  13.  I9S4. 
"SMITH  BAND  OFFERS  BIG  SHOW.  It  was 
an  excellent  concert  .  .  ,  the  crowd  was  an 
enthusiastic  one.  They  called  for  and  received 
seven  encores  by  the  band  and  its  soloists." 

Rockford  (Illinois)  Morning  Star,  Feb.  9 
1954.  "SCHOOL  MUSICIANS  JAM  SMITH 
BAND  CLINIC-CONCERT." 

Flint  (Michigan)  Journal,  Feb.  12,  1954. 
"With  its  crisp  coherence,  tonal  color  and 
musical  taste,  the  band  drew  the  applause 
you'd  expect  ...  an  audience  who  knew 
they  were  hearing  a  superb  band." 

FOR  INFORMATION.  ADDRESS: 


"...  a  rare  educational  opportunity  for 
our  bond  students.  The  concert  for  me  the 
most  enjoyable  band  music  I  have  experi¬ 
enced." 

Lee  6.  Grebner,  Rockford,  III.,  School  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

"The  Leonard  Smith  Bond  afforded  us  the 
most  voluable  experience  my  students  ever 
had  since  they  began  to  play  an  instrument." 

Ignazio  D'Angelo.  Kent  City  (Michigan) 
High  School.  Bond  Director. 

"Clinics  were  beneficial  and  well-planned. 
The  concert  band  was  terrific.  The  selection 
of  program  was  a  tribute  to  Leonard  Smith 
and  his  knowledge  of  music  that  appeals  to 
the  public." 

Garret  E.  Ebmeyer,  Conductor,  Flint  (Mich.) 
Concert  Band. 

"I  don't  think  I'll  ever  hear  a  finer  band." 

Donald  Kennedy,  Director,  E.  Canton  (Ohio) 
H.  S.  Band. 
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THIS  AMAZING  NEW 

AUDIO  ..i  VISUAL  TUNER 

Meets  Every  School  Budget 

Th«  Audio  and  Visual  Tuner  it  a  precision  _ 

electronic  pitch  analyzer,  designed  to  elim¬ 
inate  guesswork  in  tuning  musical  instruments. 

The  audio  stage  produces  a  constant  A-440 
and  Bb-466.2  —  eliminating  the  need  of  tuning 
bars  or  forks.  The  visual  stage  it  an  added 
meant  of  checking  the  accuracy  of  the  audio 
comparison. 

THE  AUDIO  AND  VISUAL  TUNER  IS  THE 
ANSWER  FOR  THE  TUNING-UP  PROBLEM 
OF  EVERY  MUSICAL  ORGANIZATION. 

HIGHLY  BENEFICIAL  FOR  EAR  TRAINING. 

STABLE — Factory  adjusted  to  main¬ 
tain  an  accurate  concert  A  and  Bb  in¬ 
definitely  with  normal  handling. 

ADJUSTABLE-  Equipped  with  indi¬ 
vidual  adjustments  for  both  the  A  and  Bb. 

COMPACT  —  Metal  cabinet  4i/2”x6' 

CARL  FISCHER.  INC.  • 


$49-50 1| 


xB"  with  6’  cord  that  can  be  used  in  any 
1 10  volt  AC  outlet. 

DURABLE  —  High  quality  component 
ossures  long,  trouble-free  service. 

ACCURATE-  Electronic  eye  will  de¬ 
tect  the  slightest  off  tune  condition. 

306  South  Wobosh  Ave.,  Chicago  4,  III. 
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1  E.  K  BLESSING 

CO.,  Elkhart,  Indiana 

-BARGAINS- 

in  band  inttrumenfi  and  band  !n- 
strumant  repair.  Get  our  prices.  Tell 
us  what  you  need.  You  have  to  be 
satisfied  before  we  ore. 

BLESSING  S  MUSICIAN  SUPPLY  S  REPAIR 

Elkhart,  ladiano 


Hav*  Yea  Ordered  Year  Copy 
of  the  Concert  March 

The  School  Musician 

e  Fits  Football  shows  perfectly 
e  Excellent  as  Contest  March 
e  Wonderful  Festival  Finale 

NOW  VOCAL  PARTS  AVAILABLE 

e  Use  it  for  combined  Bond 
and  Chorus  Number 


Pricai  . 

.  Symphonic  Band 

$3.50 

Full  Bond  . 

$2.75 

Extra  Parts  . 

.20 

Vocal  Parts  . 

.30 

Order  today  from 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  or 
Educational  Music  Service, 
Inc. 

147  W.  44tb  St..  New  York  19,  N.Y. 


Editor  McAllister  dodges  S.  C.  Festival 

The  South  Carolina  State  Music 
Festival  held  at  Winthrop  College, 
Rock  Hill,  S.C.,  was  honored  this 
year  by  having  our  distinguished  edi¬ 
tor  of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 
Forrest  L.  McAllister,  as  adjudicator 
for  the  bands’  sight-reading  event. 
Concerning  his  work  in  our  state,  I 
have  heard  nothing  but  praise,  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  possible  to  have  him 
back  with  us  again.  Each  band  in 
South  Carolina  is  required  to  be 
judged  in  three  separate  events  under 
different  judges.  August  San  Romani, 
director  of  the  highly  successful  Mc¬ 
Pherson,  Kansas,  High  School  Band, 
judged  the  concert  band  events  and 
A1  G.  Wright,  director  of  the  famous 
Miami,  Florida,  Senior  High  School 
Band,  judged  the  marching  bands.  All 
three  judges  were  highly  received 
by  the  majority  of  the  36  band  direc¬ 
tors  whose  bands  participated  in  the 
band  division  of  the  festival. 

Members  of  the  Gaffney  High 
School  Band,  directed  by  your  brass 
columnist,  received  a  total  of  12  First 
or  Superior  ratings  for  band  events. 
This  was  the  highest  number  of  Su¬ 
perior  ratings  received  by  any  school 
participating  in  the  band  and  band 
solo  and  ensemble  events.  The  Gaff¬ 
ney  band  received  a  perfect  score  of 
Superior  in  each  of  the  three  events 
— concert  playing,  sight-reading  and 
marching.  The  following  soloists  and 
ensembles  from  the  Gaffney  Band 
also  received  top  rating  of  Superior: 
trombone  solo,  baritone  solo,  tenor 
saxophone  solo,  two  cornet  solos, 
snare  drum  solo,  French  horn  duet, 
comet  trio  and  cornet  quartet. 

Vaeatloo  Tima  Is  Horo 

How  do  you  brass  players  plan  to 
spend  your  summer  vacation?  Of 
course,  we  should  reserve  a  portion 
of  our  vacation  time  for  fishing, 
swimming  and  other  favorite  summer 
hobbies,  but  let  us  also  make  some 
definite  improvements  in  our  brass 
playing  through  skillful  practice,  cor¬ 
rectly  routined  on  a  careful  diet 
which  includes  some  sustained  tone 
study,  swells  and  diminishes,  scales. 
Up  slurs,  interval  study,  etudes  and 
technical  exercises,  songs,  solos,  triple 
tonguing,  sight-reading,  and  even  a 
popular  song  occasionally  from  the 
hit  parade  will  not  hurt  your  style  if 
correctly  played.  Duets,  trios,  and 
other  small  ensembles  are  very  im¬ 
portant,  musically  and  will  be  a 
pleasant  way  to  practice  with  others. 
By  all  means  try  to  take  a  private 
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S«nd  all  quattiont  diract  to  B.  H.  Wolkor, 
Director  of  Muiie,  Goffnoy  High  School, 
Goftnoy,  South  Corollno. 


lesson  each  week  from  a  good  teacher. 
Do  this  during  the  summer  months, 
even  if  it’s  impossible  throughout  the 
school  year.  Have  a  few  solos  and 
ensembles  prepared  for  public  per¬ 
formance  and  avail  yourself  of  every 
opportunity  to  perform,  such  as  Sun¬ 
day  School  assemblies,  church  meet¬ 
ings,  civic  clubs,  scout  meetings,  4-H 
club  functions,  and  at  summer  camps. 
If  a  summer  band  program  exists  in 
your  school  or  community,  by  all 
means,  be  there  regularly  and  be  on 
time  with  an  enthusiastic  desire  to 
improve  your  playing  and  cultivate 
your  musical  talent.  If  you  do  not 
have  a  summer  band  program  in  your 
school,  then  talk  to  your  director  and 
principal  and  urge  them  to  start  one. 
If  you  have  no  summer  music  pro¬ 
gram  in  your  school,  perhaps  there 
is  a  civic  musical  organization,  such 
as  a  municipal  band,  in  which  you 
may  participate  for  your  enjoyment, 
embouchure  cultivation  and  musical 
enrichment.  If  your  band  does  not 
have  summer  rehearsals  and  finances 
permit,  let  me  urge  you  to  attend  a 
good  summer  music  camp.  Try  to 
attend  one  in  which  there  are  abun¬ 
dant  opportunities  for  private  study, 
ensemble  participation  and  full  band 
or  orchestra  experience.  A  number 
of  our  music  camps  include  chiefly 
a  recreation  and  fun  schedule  as  a 
means  of  entertaining  the  student  and 
making  money  with  little  accom¬ 
plished  toward  improving  the  player. 
Joseph  E.  Maddy’s  Interlochen  Music 
Camp  at  Interlochen,  Michigan,  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  ideal  music  camp 
atmosphere.  Perhaps  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  others  with  similar  philosophy 
nearer  your  home.  Many  of  the  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  sponsor  sum¬ 
mer  camps  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  students  to  enroll  in  their 
music  departments.  However,  they 
do  usually  have  adequate  facilities, 
wholesome  atmosphere,  worthwhile 
schedule.  Sometimes  the  high  school 
student  finds  the  so-called  college 
summer  music  camp  is  chiefly  that  in 
name  only  since  most  of  the  daily 
schedule  of  camp  classes  are  held  in¬ 
side  the  college  buildings  which  are 
lacking  in  open-air  camp  atmosphere. 

Chock  tor  Noodod  Repairs 

Don’t  let  the  summer  pass  without 
checking  the  condition  of  your  instru¬ 
ment  for  needed  repairs.  The  fac¬ 
tories  are  usually  crowded  with  re- 
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pair  jobs  in  the  late  summer  months 
since  most  of  us  put  this  off  until  the 
last  niinute.  The  earlier  after  com¬ 
mencement  programs  you  get  your 
instrument  to  the  repairman,  the 
quicker  and  better  service  he  can 
give  you.  If  there  is  a  first  class  shop 
in  your  community  or  within  a  radius 
of  100  miles  where  thoroughly  trained 
and  highly  skilled  repairmen  are  em¬ 
ployed  and  given  proper  equipment 
and  materials  to  do  your  repair  work 
correctly,  by  all  means  use  this  op¬ 
portunity  rather  than  sending  your 
instrument  across  the  country  to  a 
large  factory.  This  is  especially  rec¬ 
ommended  in  the  case  of  minor  re¬ 
pairs.  If  the  repair  job  is  a  big  one 
and  you  wish  to  send  it  for  a  com¬ 
plete  overhaul  with  high  stress  on 
perfection  in  removal  of  dents,  re¬ 
lacquering,  replating,  refinishing  of 
valves  or  slide,  etc.,  and  time  permits, 
it  might  be  well  to  send  your  instru¬ 
ment  to  one  of  the  large  band  instru¬ 
ment  factories.  If  this  is  the  case,  I 
suggest  you  send  it  to  the  factory 
that  made  the  instrument,  if  possible, 
but  be  sure  to  call  them  by  phone  or 
write  them  concerning  their  delivery 
date  before  sending  them  the  instru¬ 
ment.  Usually  five  weeks  is  the  mini¬ 
mum  time  you  can  expect  to  wait  for 
a  finished  job,  unless  the  work  is 
engaged  and  scheduled  earlier  in  the 
year. 

Of  first  consideration  in  trombone 
inspection  is  the  condition  of  the 
slide.  The  slides  of  the  trombone  are 
very  delicate  and  require  careful 
handling,  otherwise  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  warped,  dented  or  out  of 
adjustment.  It  is  seldom  a  trombone 
is  used  throughout  the  school  year, 
especially  during  the  football  season, 
without  at  least  one  small  dent  some¬ 
where  in  the  slide.  This  mars  the 
action,  slows  the  technique  and  re¬ 
tards  the  player’s  progress.  The  brass 
outside  slides  have  a  thickness  of  the 
combined  diameters  of  about  three 
fine  human  hairs  or  the  thickness  of 
three  sheets  of  ordinary  bond  writing 
paper,  therefore,  the  smallest  dent 
should  be  removed.  The  inside  cuffs 
at  the  bottom  of  the  slides  should  be 
checked  for  wear  and  if  they  are 
worn  to  the  extent  that  there  is  more 
than  a  minimum  of  clearance  it  will 
cause  sluggish  response  and  more 
effort  from  the  player  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  a  good  tone.  Slides  may 
be  “recuffed”  and  ground  to  fit  per¬ 
fectly  by  a  skilled  factory  repairman 
who  is  properly  equipped.  Next  comes 
attention  to  the  water  key  for  a  good 
cork  and  strong  spring  so  the  water 
key  lever  will  close  air  tight.  Then 
the  first  position  corks  where  the 
slide  rests  when  drawn  all  the  way 
in  should  be  checked  and  replaced 
if  needed.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  in¬ 
strument  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
inside  and  out  and  the  dents  removed 
from  the  tubing.  Stripping  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  old  lacquer  or  plating  and 
relacquering  or  replating  will  im¬ 
prove  the  appearance  but  will  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  sound 


refinish  for  appearance  if  finances 
permit. 

Have  a  pleasant  and  profitable  va¬ 
cation  and  we’ll  get  together  again 
in  September. 


Selectins  Your 
Twir/ffig  Equipment 


of  the  instrument,  provided  there  are 
no  holes  corroded  through  the  tubing. 

When  checking  your  baritone,  cor¬ 
net,  bass  or  other  valve  instrument, 
check  first  the  valves  to  see  if  they 
work  easily  and  smoothly.  If  not,  they 
may  be  covered  with  a  dirty-gummy 
film  or  corrosion.  Thoroughly  clean 
the  valves  with  soap  and  water  and 
the  inside  casing  with  a  small  piece 
of  strong  cheesecloth  threaded  through 
the  eye  of  a  piston  cleaner.  Then 
polish  the  valves  briskly  with  glass 
wax  or  metal  polish  until  clean  and 
bright.  Apply  good  grade  valve  oil 
evenly  and  test  action  again.  If  they 
do  not  work  smoothly,  your  valves 
may  be  dented.  If  so,  these  dents 
must  be  removed  by  a  competent  re¬ 
pairman.  New  springs  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  speed  their  action.  Next,  check 
the  valves  to  see  if  they  click  when 
pressed  and  released.  If  so,  felt  wash¬ 
ers  are  needed  at  the  top  of  the  valve, 
just  underneath  the  top  valve  cap. 
These  felts  may  be  purchased  for 
only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  each.  If  the 
instrument  responds  hard  and  re¬ 
quires  much  breath  to  produce  the 
tone  and  you  are  sure  there  is  no 
leak  in  the  water  key,  then  the  cause 
is  probably  in  the  valve  pistons  being 
too  worn  which  leave  too  much  clear¬ 
ance  between  the  valve  and  inside 
casing.  In  this  case,  the  valve  should 
be  rebuilt.  Check  water  key,  spring 
and  corks  for  leaks.  Next  check  the 
instrument  for  small  rust  holes 
through  the  tubing  caused  from  body 
acids  from  the  breath  or  saliva.  Last, 
clean  the  instrument  thoroughly  in¬ 
side  and  out  and  remove  dents  and 


(Continued  from  Page  32) 

developed  changes  in  the  appearance, 
balance  and  size  of  the  twirling  baton. 
What  changes  will  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  future,  depends  solely 
on  the  new  ideas  twirlers  incorporate 
in  their  twirling. 

Today  center  balanced  batons  or 
just  off  center  balance  toward  the 
ball  are  most  popular.  When  selecting 
a  baton,  it  is  advisable  to  try  several 
of  your  tricks  to  see  if  the  baton  is 
suitable  in  weight,  balance  and  length 
for  you.  Many  batons  manufactured 
today,  whether  low  or  high  in  price, 
are  not  suitable  for  twirling.  Per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  disadvantage  of 
them,  is  that  they  are  too  heavy  on 
the  ball  end.  A  counter  balance, 
which  is  a  weight  of  some  sort  on  the 
tip  end,  is  essential  to  help  keep  the 
baton  in  motion  and  turn  evenly. 
Many  batons  do  not  have  this  counter 
balance.  Check  these  features  when 
selecting  your  baton!  Should  you  have 
any  questions  on  this  subject  you 
may  send  them  into  Maynard  Velier, 
118  E.  7th  St.,  Oil  City,  Pa. 


This  full  size, 
full  color  comic  book  tells  a  dramatic  f 
story  of  Charles  Magnante’s  rise  j 
to  fame  and  fortune.  Of  particular  i 
interest  to  accordion  students,  i 
Charlie’s  “Success  formula”  is  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  play 
musical  instruments.  Ask  your  1 
Excelsior  dealer  for  a  copy  or  mail  | 
coupon  today.  Special  bulk  rates  j 
to  teachers,  dealers,  studios. 


EXCELSIOR  ACCORDIONS,  INC. 

333  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York,  New  York 
Please  send  Magnante  Comic  Book. 
Enclosed  is  10c  to  cover  postage  and 
handling. 

I  am  a  □  teacher  □  dealer  □  musician 

NAME___ _ — 

ADDRESS _ _ _ 

CITY  d  STATE - - - - 
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WOOCWINO  CO  ElKHART,  INDIANA 


Here  it  is  June  and  our  Contest 
Festivals  are  over.  Regardless  of  how 
we  came  out,  we  are  wiser  in  expe¬ 
rience.  I  know  I  am. 

June  the  magic  month.  To  many  it 
means  new  Helds— entering  into  an¬ 
other  way  of  life — college — business 
— the  armed  forces — and  in  all  the 
fields  we  may  find  music  and  musical 
organizations — our  new  profession  or 
merely  an  avocation. 

Let  us  look  backward  for  a  moment 
— our  associations  with  our  school 
band  or  orchestra — what  have  we 


would  not  be  amiss — for  technical 
proficiency  is  gained  from  individual 
practice  through  an  instructor  . 

There  is  a  large  field  of  orchestra, 
band,  and  ensemble  literature — but  a 
vital  part  of  our  musical  progress  also 
comes  from  solo  material.  In  this 
work  of  solo  and  correlative  studies 
we  find  we  have  hurdled  difficulties 


By  Bob  Organ 


S«nd  all  qu«it!on(  diracf  to  lob 
Organ,  Woodwind  Studio,  ISI2  Stout 
St.,  Oonvnr  2,  Colorado. 


gained — did  we  give  our  best — were 
we  good  soldiers,  being  an  integral 
part  of  our  organization,  fulfilling  our 
niche,  an  infinitesimal  part  of  perhaps 
an  all  city  group — band  or  orchestra. 
Were  we  conscientious — did  we  help 
our  director  in  giving  undivided  at¬ 
tention  and  our  best  playing  efforts 
for  that  thrilling  concert  for  our 
town? 

Some  of  us  may  honestly  say  we 
fulfilled  our  obligation  and  our  re¬ 
ward  will  be  an  attendance  and  par¬ 
ticipation  in  one  of  our  several  na¬ 
tional  music  camps. 

For  some  of  us  who  have  more 
years  in  our  Junior  high  school  and 
senior  high  school  bands  and  orches¬ 
tras  before  that  final  anticipated  June 
of  Graduation,  let  us  go  over  the 
above  mentioned  items.  Let  us  use 
these  as  rules  and  incentive  for  our 
goal  of  the  future. 

We  will  find  none  of  it  amiss  and 
the  pleasure  and  anticipation  which 
we  will  gain  in  association  and  par¬ 
ticipation  in  professional  groups  or 
community  groups,  because  our  pro¬ 
ficiency  as  a  player  gives  us  this  op¬ 
portunity,  is  apparent.  We  will  find 
this  opportunity  possible  because  our 
conscientious  work  in  our  school  or¬ 
ganization  has  given  us  the  proficiency 
for  bigger  organizations. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  individual 
work  and  practice  we  do  on  our  in¬ 
strument  also  plays  a  vital  part  in  our 
goal — proficiency.  So  thought  it  is 
summer  vacation  and  out  door  sports 
— picnics  and  outings  are  in  the  offing 
— let  us  reserve  a  little  of  that  time 
for  practice — individual  instruction 


for  technical  proficiency  and  gained 
musicianship.  Then  we  can  feel  as 
fall  and  new  school  music  activities 
arrive  that  we  will  be  an  asset  to  our 
band  director  and  our  school  organi¬ 
zations.  Facility  and  technical  skill 
are  the  first  steps  in  all  around  musi¬ 
cal  knowledge.  Let  us  find  our  goal 
through  the  summer  months  and  pre¬ 
pare  ourselves  for  the  new  school 
year  opening  many  interesting  doors 
of  activity  of  the  future. 

Now  having  considered  activities 
and  personal  gains  let  us  remember 
that  a  good  musical  instrument  may 
be  possible.  Some  of  us  may  buy  our 
own — if  we  have  one  already  in  our 
possession  let  us  take  these  moments 
free  from  pressure  of  concerts  and 
get  the  instrument  checked  and  put  in 
good  playing  condition. 

What  to  do  through  the  summer 
is  a  major  project,  or  at  least  our 
decision  as  to  what  to  do  should  be 
a  major  project. 

Some  of  us  will  probably  put  our 
instrument  to  one  side  and  just  for¬ 
get  it — while  others  will  continue 
practicing — others  will  be  attending 
summer  music  camps.  If  I  were  to 
have  a  choice  I  would  certainly  at¬ 
tend  a  music  camp.  I  know  of  no 
better  way  of  enjoying  a  summer.  You 
work  while  you  play.  You  can  relax 
and  enjoy  your  summer  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  abreast  with  your  in¬ 
strument  and  music  in  general — 
really  I  know  of  no  better  way  of 
enjoying  ones  self.  I  am  sure  your 
Band  Director  will  approve  of  my 
suggestion  as  a  great  many  of  them 
also  attend  these  music  camps  when 


possible.  This  is  true  in  our  part  of 
the  country  and  I  firmly  believe  we 
are  average  citizens  and  will  strike  a 
fair  average  for  judgment. 

I  know  many  Directors  who  never 
miss  a  summer  camp  session.  To  them 
it  is  important — how  much  more-so, 
for  the  student  who  wants  to  hold 
his  or  her  own  with  his  neighbor. 

For  those  who  do  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  attend  a  summer  camp, 
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I  would  recommend  private  instruc¬ 
tion  for  our  respective  instruments. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  standing 
still  on  any  instrument  —  you  are 
either  advancing  forward  or  losing. 
It  is  impossible  to  stop  practicing  or 
studying  today  and  come  back  in  a 


few  weeks  and  take  up  where  you  left 
off — instrumental  performance  doesn’t 
work  that  way. 

It  doesn’t  matter  which  section  of 
your  band  or  orchestra  you  belong  to, 
lack  of  practice  on  your  part  through 
the  summer  will  certainly  find  you 


lacking  in  proficiency,  technically, 
musically  and  otherwise,  in  the  fall 
when  your  band  or  orchestra  begins 
to  function  again. 

I  have  been  in  the  business  long 
enough  to  know  that  just  one  instru¬ 
ment  in  any  section  with  a  poor  qual¬ 
ity  of  tone  will  destroy  the  tonal  bal¬ 
ance  of  that  section  and  I  also  know 
of  no  quicker  method  of  losing  one’s 
quality  of  tone  on  any  instrument 
than  to  miss  consistent  practice.  This 
is  also  true  technically.  In  fact  it  is 
true  in  every  respect  pertaining  to  in¬ 
strumental  performance. 

Let  us  think  of  the  other  side  for 
a  moment — in  keeping  up  your  prac¬ 
tice  and  study  through  the  summer 
you  not  only  gain  a  greater  pro¬ 
ficiency  as  an  individual  player  but 
you  will  raise  the  standard  of  your 
section  in  the  fall  when  your  band 
or  orchestra  meets  again.  To  me  there 
would  be  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
in  this  feeling.  Just  the  fact  of  know¬ 
ing  that  I  am  better  equipped  for  the 
fall  session  and  not  the  one  to  set  the 
section  back  temporarily. 

During  the  past  year  we  have 
learned  some  of  our  weaknesses  as 
well  as  realizing  some  of  our  strong 
points — let  us  go  through  the  summer 
with  the  thought  of  maintaining  a 
higher  standard  for  the  winter 
months.  Let  us  keep  up  our  good 
work. 

So  long  for  now.  See  you  in  the  fall. 


(Continued  from  Page  43) 
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Wear  o  BAINE  UNIFORM! 

Eipartly  dctiqnad;  tha 
choica  of  many  bonds 
100%  wool  or  lina  cotton 
tobrici 

Tollorad  by  craftsman  with 
long  aiparianca 
At  lowast  pricas  lau  o 
school  discount 
Ona  of  tha  lorgast  stocks 
of  occassorias  in  tha  Mld- 
dla  Wast  for  immadiota 
shipmant 


Badgas 

Motariols 

Bannart 

Faroda  Hats 

Batoni 

Plumas 

BalH 

Pom  Poms 

Boots 

Rain  Coats 

Braids 

Sashas 

Bucklas 

Satin 

Buttons 

Soquins 

Boutonniarz 

Shakos 

Caps 

Shirts  (Uniform) 

Cap  Cords  &  Covars 

Shirts  (Tuisdo) 

Capas — Capa  Frogs 

Shouldar  Knots 

Chavrons 

Socks 

Citation  Cords 

Spats 

Emblatns 

Suit  Hongars 

Epoulattas 

Suspandars 

Flogs — Holdors 

Swaatars 

Fringo 

Tassals 

Glovas 

Tias 

Lattoring 

Trimmings 

Linings 

Walking  Canas 

Raprasaatcrtiva  wonted 

LOUIS  G.  BAINE  &  SON 


220  S.  State  Street 


Chicago  4,  lllieeis 


AN  EXCLUSIVE  NEW  FABRIC  TO  GIVE 
BAND  UNIFORMS  NEW  DISTINOION- 


CRAD-O-CORD 


Craddock  proudly  presents  CRAD-O-COID 
.  .  •  on  entirely  new  uniform  fabric. 

Compare  CRAD>0*C0RD'a  outstanding 
features: 

e  Davalopad  specifically  for  bond  uniforms 

•  Superior  100%  virgin  wool  worsted 

•  Popular  weight,  luxurious  feel 

•  Drapes  partly  for  smarter  fit 

•  Retains  shape  .  .  .  holds  press  longer 

•  Finer  weave  assures  longer  wear 

•  Variety  of  popular  colors 
CRAD-aXORO,  developed  in  cooperation 
with  a  loading  worsted  milt,  is  a  Craddock 
exclusive  .  .  .  another  example  of  the  lead¬ 
ership  that  has  made  Craddock  Uniforms 
the  Choice  of  Champions  for  75  yaarsi 


CRAD-O-CORB  is  available 
for  immediate  delivery  for 
both  new  and  replacement  uni- 
forms.  Write  for  complete 
information  .  .  .  and  if  you 
don't  hove  a  copy  of  THI 
CRADDOCK  RANDSMAN  be 
sura  to  request  this  practical 
free  book  filled  with  valuable 
information  for  all  bandsmen. 


CRADDOCK 
UNIFORMS 

From  The  House  of  Craddock 

CRADDOCK  BUKDINO  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


By  Robert  F.  Freeland 


Recordings 

Cowell:  Sonata  No.  1  for  Violin  and 
Piano  (1945).  Joseph  Saigeti,  violin, 
and  Carlo  Bussotti,  piano.  Other  side, 
Shapero:  Sonata  for  Piano,  Four  Hands 
(1941).  Harold  Shapero  and  Leo  Smit, 
duo-pianists.  One  12  inch  disc.  Colum¬ 
bia  Long  Play  ML  4841.  Price  $5.95. 
Harris:  Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano. 
Josef  Gingold,  violin,  and  Johanna 
Harris,  piano.  Other  side.  Palmer: 
Quartet  for  Piano  and  Strings  (1947). 
John  Kirkpatrick,  piano,  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Walden  Quartet  of  the 
Univ.  of  Illinois.  One  12  inch  disc.  Co¬ 
lumbia  Long  Plav  ML  4842.  Price 
$5.95. 

Bowles:  Music  for  a  Farce,  avid  Claz- 
er,  clarinet,  Herbert  C.  Mueller,  trum¬ 
pet,  Elden  C.  Bailey,  percussion,  and 
William  Masselos,  piano.  Also  Bowles: 
Scenes  d’Anabase.  William  Hess,  tenor, 
Josef  Marx,  Oboe,  and  William  Masse¬ 
los,  piano.  ScK'ond  side,  Dello  Joio: 
Variations  and  Capriccio  for  Violin 
and  Piano.  One  12  inch  disc.  Columbia 
Long  Play  ML  4845  $5.95. 

Berger:  Quartet  in  C  for  Woodwinds 
(1941).  Fairfield  Wind  Ensemble: 
Harold  Bennet,  flute,  Harry  Schulman, 
oboe,  David  Weber,  Clarinet  and  Elias 
Carmen,  bassoon.  Also  Berger:  Duo 
for  Violincello  and  Piano.  Other  side. 
Hill:  Sextet  for  Wind  Instruments  and 
Piano,  Op.  39.  New  York  Woodwind 
Ensemble:  S.  Baron,  flute,  J.  Both, 
oboe,  D.  Clazer,  Clarinet,  R.  Pyle, 
horn,  B.  Garfield,  bassoon  and  Lillian 
Kalir,  piano.  One  12  inch  disc.  Colum¬ 
bia  Long  Play.  ML  4846,  price,  $5.95. 

The  above  four  recordings  are 
taken  from  the  new  series  “Modern 
American  Music  Series”.  These  re¬ 
cordings  are  to  be  of  Tnodern  Ameri¬ 
can  music  and  the  selections  are  to 
be  chosen  by  a  committee  consisting 
of  Virgil  Thomson,  Aaron  Copland, 
Henry  Cowell,  Goddard  Lieberson 
and  William  Schuman.  Mr.  Thomson 
is  the  chairman.  The  compositions  are 
to  be  recorded  by  artists  of  the  com¬ 
poser’s  own  choice  and  are  to  be 
recorded  under  his  personal  direction 
or  supervision.  The  committee  has 
made  every  effort  to  see  that  dupli¬ 
cation  has  been  avoided. 

The  Henry  Cowell  Sonata  will  be 
of  special  interest  because  of  its 
melodic  line  and  interesting  rhythm. 
The  Shapero  Sonato  is  a  fine  example 
of  modern  music  written  for  four 
hands.  Special  recommendation  is 
given  for  the  Bowles:  “Music  for  a 
Farce”  and  Berger:  “Quartet  in  C  for 
Woodwinds.”  Here  we  find  the  best 
of  modem  music  expertly  performed. 


Sand  all  quattioni  diract  to  Robart  F. 
FrMland,  Haiti  High  School,  La 
Mata,  California. 


Other  titles  are  to  be  added  to  this 
series. 

Mozart:  Three  Divertimenti  in  B-flal. 
Leopold  Wlarh  and  Franz  Bartosek 
(riarinets)  and  Karl  Oehiberger  (ban- 
soon).  One  12  inch  LP  dine.  West¬ 
minster  WL  5213.  Price  $5.95. 

Mozart:  Quartet  in  B-flat,  K.589.  Oth¬ 
er  side,  Mozart:  Quartet  in  F.,  K  590. 
Barchet  Quartet.  One  12  inch  disc. 
Vox  Long  Plaving.  PL-8260.  Price 
$5.95. 

The  Divertimenti  will  be  welcomed 
by  most  listeners.  It  is  the  first  re¬ 
cording  on  LP  and  is  a  superb  record¬ 
ing.  The  Quartets  have  both  been 
recorded  before,  but  these  rate  con¬ 
sideration  before  purchase. 

Marches  Around  the  World.  Vanguard 
Military  Band  conducted  by  Hans  An- 
niger.  One  10  inch  disc.  VANGUARD 
VRS  7006.  LP.  $4.00. 

A  disc  that  will  find  favor  with  all 
school  grades.  This  disc  contains 
the  following  marches:  Le  pere  la 
Victoria  (France) ;  Musik  voran  (Aus¬ 
tria);  Castaldo  March  (Czechoslo¬ 
vakia);  Zum  Staedtele  hinaus  (Ger¬ 
many);  Lyuck-Lyuck  (Hungary); 
Ciocondita  (Italy);  Radetzky  March 
(Austria).  The  disc  is  a  little  too 
bright  and  heavy  percussions  in  spots. 
Recommended. 

Beethoven:  Missa  Solemnis  in  D,  Op 
123.  (Sung  in  Latin).  Lois  Marshall 
(soprano) ;  Nan  Merriman  (mezzo-so¬ 
prano)  ;  Eugene  Conley  (tenor) ;  Jer¬ 
ome  Hines  (bass) ;  Robert  Shaw  Chor¬ 
ale  directed  hy  Robert  Shaw;  and  the 
NBC  Symphony  Orchestra  conducted 
hy  Arturo  Toscanini.  Two  12  inch  discs 
in  album.  Victor  LP  (LM-6013) 
$11.44. 

This  could  be  termed  “the  record¬ 
ing  of  the  year”.  Toscanini  conduct¬ 
ing  the  great  choral  work  of  Bee¬ 
thoven.  The  beauty  of  this  album  will 
cause  it  to  stand  for  some  years  to 
come.  A  great  work,  so  very  difficult, 
yet  so  perfectly  performed,  gives  us 
a  masterpiece  eagerly  sought. 

A  single  microphone  was  used  with 


CHEVRONS 

Wool  Felt  —  Any  Color 
Army  or  West  Point  Style 
U.  S.  and  School  Rags 

Write  far  Piieaa 

F.  R.  BEEMER 

31101  Certtea  Rao4.  Ray  Vmqga.  OMa 
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an  auxiliary  “mike”  for  special  pick¬ 
ups.  The  results  are  superb.  RCA 
and  engineers  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the-hne  technical  job  accomplished. 

Like  the  Bach  “B  minor  Mass”, 
the  “Missa  Solemnis”  is  a  giant  work 
for  orchestra,  chorus  and  soloists. 
The  entire  work  shows  the  touch  of 
the  Maestro  with  its  accent  on  the 
dramatic.  The  Robert  Shaw  Chorale 
is  excellent,  giving  forth  a  great 
beauty  of  tone.  (I  heard  Robert  Shaw 
conduct  this  work  in  San  Diego  last 
summer,  and  it  is  encouraging  to 
know  how  well  this  great  work  is 
being  accepted  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.) 

Victor’s  “New  Orthophonic”  High 
Fidelity  Sound  is  exemplified  here. 
Program  notes  by  Ernest  Newman, 
complete  text,  including  print  of 
Durer’s  “Praying  Hands”  suitable  for 
framing. 

Stravinsky:  Le  Sacre  Du  Printemps. 
The  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra, 
William  Steinberg,  conductor.  One  12 
inch  disc.  Long  Playing  Capitol  P-8254. 
Price  $5.70. 

“The  Rite  of  Spring”  is  a  work  to 
be  in  the  library  of  all  serious  listen¬ 
ers.  At  first  this  work  was  an  ex¬ 
plosion,  violent  and  terrifying  and 
ominous  which  created  a  riot  at  the 
premiere.  Unlike  the  other  ballet 
music  of  Stravinsky,  the  “Sacre”  is 
best  heard  as  a  symphonic  perform¬ 
ance.  Soon  after  the  premier,  the 
music  was  received  with  immense 
acclaim.  A  work  wherein  new  dis¬ 
coveries  are  made  at  each  listening. 
Highly  recommended. 

Poulence:  Sextette  for  Piano,  Flute, 
Oboe,  Clarinet,  Bassoon  and  Horn.  & 
Hindemith:  Quintet  for  wind  instru¬ 
ments  (Kleine  Kammermusik,  Op.  24, 
No.  2).  The  Fine  Arts  Wind  players 
with  Leona  Lurie,  Piano.  One  12  inch 
disc,  Capitol  LP  Full  Dimensional 
Sound  Classic.  P-8258.  Price  $5.70. 

This  recording  marks  the  first  long- 
play  appearance  of  the  popular  and 
saucy  Hindemith  composition  on  a 
major  label,  and  the  first  recording 
ever  of  the  Poulenc  Sextette.  Of  the 
latter  composer  it  has  been  said  that 
he  does  not  aim  for  greatness  but 
rather  for  pleasantness.  In  this  light¬ 
hearted  work  he  suggests  the  Parisian 
world  of  the  theater,  opera,  ballet 
and  vaudeville.  Highly  recommended. 

Prokofiev:  Choul,  Ballet  Suite.  Falla: 
Dances  from  “The  Three  (^rnered 
Hat.”  Vladimir  Golschmann,  conduct¬ 
ing  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra.  One  12  inch  disc.  LP  Capitol  P- 
8260.  Price  $5.70. 


Deadline  for  All  News 
Is  The  First  Of  The 
Month  Preceding 
Publication 


Here  we  find  the  delightful  Buffoon 
score  of  Prokofiev.  A  story  concern¬ 
ing  seven  accidental  homicides,  but 
the  music  and  choreography  have  all 
the  elements  of  bizarre,  sparkling 
comedy.  The  first  LP  recording  on  a 
major  label,  expertly  performed  by 
Mr.  Golschmann. 

The  Dances  from  “The  Three  Cor¬ 
nered  Hat”  by  Manuel  ed  Falla  are 
freely  and  beautifully  performed.  In 
this  work  de  Falla  shows  his  masterly 
touch  with  Spanish  Folk  Music  and 
Folk  Dances. 

History  of  Music  in  Sound:  Volume 
II.  RCA  Victor  Album  LM  6015  (long- 
playing)  $11.44. 

This  is  the  title  of  new  series  of 
long  playing  discs  coming  from  Eng¬ 
land  which  will  illustrate  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  music  from  the  early  days 
to  the  present.  Gerlad  Abraham,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  music  at  Liverpool  Univer¬ 
sity  is  the  general  editor.  (Further 
reviews  will  follow  as  time  does  not 
permit  complete  reviews.) 


Filmstrip 

Great  Composers:  A  set  of  five  film¬ 
strips  in  color.  Lives  of  composers  de¬ 
picted  in  original  drawings  with  accom¬ 
panying  lecture-script.  George  Frederic 
Handel  (46  frames),  Beethoven  (38), 
Bach  (35),  Chopin  (31),  Schubert 
(32).  Set,  $25.00;  each  $6.00.  Film¬ 
strip  House,  15  West  46th  St.,  New 
York  36,  N.  Y. 

A  fine  set  of  Filmstrips  with  story 
commentary  produced  by  Visual  Edu¬ 
cation  of  London,  England.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  Elementary  School  age 
groups. 


Films 

Marching  Band  Fundamentals.  (2 
parts)  Indiana  University  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Film  Library  Association.  345 
East  46th  St.,  N.  Y.  17.  Sound,  color 
$175.00.  Black  and  white  each  $50.00. 
Color  each  $100.00.  Rental  from  In¬ 
diana  U.  black  &  white  $4.00,  color 
$6.00. 

A  very  helpful  16  mm.  film  made 
in  1952,  lasting  for  21  minutes.  Part 
I:  Defines  and  shows  file,  rank,  inter¬ 
val,  distance,  right  and  left  face,  and 
about  face.  Illustrates  fall  in,  dress 
right,  at  attention,  at  ease,  parade 
rest,  right  face,  forward  march,  and 
halt.  Part  II:  Shows  mark  time,  half 
steps,  and  right  and  left  flank.  Also 
illustrates  cadence,  column  right,  di¬ 
minish  front,  increase  front,  and 
counter  march.  Marching  with  instru¬ 
ments  and  handling  of  instruments  at 
play  and  at  carry  positions.  Recom¬ 
mended. 

Mu«>ic  Reading  Filmx.  A  set  of  12,  each 
about  5  minutes.  A  training  program 
to  improve  sight-reading  ability  of 
cornet  and  clarinet  players.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa,  Bureau  of  Audio-Visual 
Instruction,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  (Com¬ 
plete  review  to  follow.) 


. .  .  CUSTOM-STYLED  FOR  SCHOOLS 
DEMANDING  TOP-FLICHT  DESIGN 
COMBINED  WITH  SUPERIOR 
QUALITY  OF  MATERIALS 
AND  WORKMANSHIP 


A  PLUS  FEATURE 
worth  investigating  is 
the  exclusive  Stanbury 
Yeor-To-Yeor  Fitting 
Plan. 


New  style  folder  with 
all  details  mailed  on 

STANBURY  A  COMPANY 

720  DEUWARE,  KANSAS  CITY  5,  MO. 


Wms 


A  DIKNDUU 

TO  KOP  P*a  WITH  THE 
ADVMKMO  STMWUOS  Of 
OUR  NATWN'S  FWOT  RANDS 

Style  Kook  J^o.  460 
amiable  without  charge  to 

lAND  DIRECTORS 
SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS 
W  PURCHASING  COMMITTEES 

NAHONAUr  RECOGNIZED  AS  AN 
AUTHORITY  ON  FINE  DESIGNING,  AND 
FOR  SOUND  MANUFACTURING  PRACHCES. 

Deflloulin  Bros.  &  Co. 

lOTO  SOUTH  FOURTH  STRUT 
GREENVILLE,*  ILLINOIS 


UNIFORMS 

for 

BANDS 

ORd 

ORCHESTRAS 

Tell  es  what  yee  hove  la 
mlad,  aad  we  will  sabmit 
all  necessary  sketches. 

Our  Mth  Year — Thanks  to  You! 

MARCUS  RUBEN.  INC. 

Harold  J.  D'Ancona,  Pres. 
Dept.  O,  625  S.  State  Street 
Chicago  5,  Illinois 
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The  most  complete  end 
finest  selection  of  styles 
and  all-wool  Fabrics  in 
the  U.S.A. 

Why  worry  al>out  de¬ 
tails  let  our  experts  help 
plan  your  new  Uniforms. 
We  have  had  over  70 
years  of  experience. 

Swank  style,  correct  fit, 
prompt  delivery,  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

Write  for  colorfully  il-  | 
lustrated  Catalog,  sample 
fabrics  and  prices.  No 
obligation. 


THE  FECHHEIMER  BROS.  CO. 

America's  Foremost  Uniform  Makers 
CINCINNATI  7,  OHIO 


Patronize  the  Uniform 
manufacturers  that  ad¬ 
vertise  in  this  magazine. 


Made  of  KOROSEAL.; 
unsurpaaaed  for  beauty 
and  durability.  Won’t 
crack,  peel,  curl;  won’t 
scratch  or  smudge 
wipes  clean  with  a 
damp  cloth.  Three 
styles  in  Bright  White 
or  Gold.  Uncondition* 
ally  guaranteed.  Order 
a  sample  today! 

Sm  Imn,  3.St 
Cirritsi,  2.31 
Wwkt  lett,  1.IS 


At  your  supplier’s,  or  order  direct 

MORGAN  BELT  CO.  | 

719  BALTIMORE,  KANSAS  CITY  S.  MO.  ! 


BAND  UNIFORMS 


Mado  to  Order 
Uniforms  for  All 
Organizations 

70  Years’  Experience 
Catalog  and  Prices  Upon 
Application 

PETTIBONE  BROS.  MFC.  CO 
ta  tni—  «.  cMMBZ,oiii 


Modern  Music  Masters 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 
CONVENTION  ROLL-CALL 

The  first  national  Modem  Music 
Masters  Convention  held  March  27 
and  28  in  Chicago  was  an  inspiration 
which  will  be  long  remembered. 

Sponsors  in  attendance  at  Tri-M 
convention  activities  or  visiting  the 
Society’s  booth  in  the  M.E.N.C.  ex¬ 
hibits  were:  Robert  D.  Kuite,  Mildred 
Foster,  Franklin  LeBar  of  Chapter 
No.  1,  Maine  Township  High  School, 
Park  Ridge-Des  Plaines,  Ill.;  Art 
Seith  and  Victor  Kase  of  Chapter 
No.  2,  Argo  Community  High  School, 
Argo,  Ill.;  Herman  Beringer  of  Chap¬ 
ter  No.  3,  Immaculata  High  School, 
Chicago,  Ill.;  Douglass  Steensland, 
Marion  Laffey,  Art  Hill,  of  Chapter 
No.  4,  Elgin  High  School,  Elgin,  Ill.; 
Laura  G.  DeFonsa  of  Chapter  No.  21, 
Miami  Jackson  High  School,  Miami, 
Fla.;  Ivan  C.  Caldwell  of  Chapter  No. 
25,  Albion  High  School,  Albion,  Nebr.; 

H.  Eddie  Hamper,  Tom  Madden,  Lan 
Justus,  of  Chapter  No.  30,  Anaconda 
High  School,  Anaconda,  Mont.;  Spen¬ 
cer  Hatley  of  Chapter  No.  35,  Albe¬ 
marle  High  School,  Albemarle,  N. 
Car.;  Betty  Borin  of  Chapter  No.  43, 
Miami  Senior  High  School,  Miami, 
Fla.;  Mary  Ruth  Palmer  of  Chapter 
No.  46,  Anderson  High  School,  Ander¬ 
son,  Indiana;  Cornelius  Kickert, 
Charles  Haberman  of  Chapter  No. 
48,  J.  Sterling  Morton  High  School, 
Cicero,  Ill.;  Sam  Cupery,  Harold 
Shlimovitz,  of  West  Bend  High 
School,  West  Bend,  Wise.;  G.  Cortland 
Drake  of  Chapter  No.  75,  Neptune 
High  School,  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.; 
David  L.  Kaplan  of  Chapter  No.  88, 
Reynolds  Community  High  School, 
Reynolds,  Ill.;  Louis  Chenette  of 
Chapter  No.  93,  Antioch  Township 
High  School,  Antioch,  Ill.;  Frances 
Deen  of  Chapter  No.  97,  Miami  Edi¬ 
son  Senior  High  School,  Miami,  Fla.; 
Francis  Fardig  of  Chapter  No.  106, 
Harvard  Community  Unit  District 
High  School,  Harvard,  Ill.;  Dr.  Joseph 
Maddy  of  Chapter  No.  108,  Inter- 
lochen,  Mich.  From  Junior  Chapters: 
Ellagene  Morgan  of  Jr.  Chapter  No. 

I,  Abbott  Jr.  High  School,  Elgin,  Ill.; 
Lucille  Rottier  of  Jr.  Chapter  No.  64, 
Watersmeet  Township  School,  Wa- 
tersmeet,  Mich.;  Lois  Pistilli,  Angelo 
Pistilli,  of  Jr.  Chapter  No.  76,  Rock¬ 
dale  Public  School,  Joliet,  Ill.;  Vir¬ 
ginia  Hardacre  of  Jr.  Chapter  No. 
105,  Wilmot  School.  Deerfield,  Ill. 

Advisory  Council  members,  not 
sponsors  of  chapters,  in  attendance 
were:  M.  Claude  Rosenberry,  Chief 
of  Music  Education  for  Pennsylvania; 
Beulah  Zander,  State  Supervisor  of 
Music,  Springfield,  Ill.;  Emmett  R. 
Sarig,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Ex¬ 
tension  Division,  Madison,  Wise. 

Among  those  attending  from  the 
National  Office  were:  Alexander  M. 
Harley,  national  president;  Einar  J. 


Anderson,  educational  director;  Reub¬ 
en  E.  Swanson,  counsel;  and  Frances 
M.  Harley,  executive  secretary. 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 

Music  educators  interested  in  se¬ 
curing  information  on  “How  to  Organ¬ 
ize  a  Tri-M  Chapter  at  their  Schools’’ 
are  invited  to  direct  their  requests  to 
Alexander  M.  Harley,  national  presi¬ 
dent,  Modern  Music  Masters,  P.O. 
Box  347,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois. 


A  New  Band  Room 

(Starts  on  Page  16) 

houses  the  Instrumental  Department 
Mechanical  Drawing,  and  Shop,  Home 
Economics,  Photography,  Commercial 
and  Art  Departments. 

The  heads  of  each  of  these  de¬ 
partments  were  called  in  with  their 
“dream  room’’  to  discuss  it  with  the 
architect.  The  architect  by  the  way 
was  the  father  of  one  of  my  Band 
Boys — and  things  went  very  well  in 
the  Instrumental  part  of  the  addi¬ 
tion.  With  ail  of  the  various  ideas  he 
designed  the  addition  which  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  public  the  other  eve¬ 
ning  when  we  held  open  house  for 
everyone  to  see  what  their  taxes 
were  spent  for.  It  was  met  with  great 
approval  and  especially  in  my  de¬ 
partment — the  people  were  sitting 
with  the  band — and  had  me  directing 
practically  in  the  laps  of  the  first 
row  of  musicians. 

The  room  has  meant  a  lot  to  me 
and  the  band — it  is  much  easier  to 
work  and  the  new  room  has  been  an 
incentive  to  the  band  members  to 
work  and  improve.  The  present  band 
is  the  best  one  1  have  had  and  I  attri¬ 
bute  a  lot  of  the  success  to  the  new 
room  where  it  is  a  pleasure  to  work 
both  on  my  part  and  on  the  part  of 
the  students. 

Mr.  I.  J.  Nisonger  is  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools  in  Boardman 
Township,  Mr.  J.  W.  Tidd  is  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  and  Mr.  Richard  S.  Bame  is  the 
Head  of  the  Instrumental  Depart¬ 
ment.  Chester  V.  Long  was  the  archi¬ 
tect  for  the  building. 


Only  Sousa  Instruction 
Book  Reprinted  By  WFL 

(Starts  on  Page  4) 

with  123  pages,  this  reprint,  “The 
Trumpet  and  Drums,’’  is  not  only  an 
excellent  instruction  book,  but  is  a 
priceless  collectors  item.  Mr.  Ludwig 
states  there  are  a  limited  number  of 
these  books  available  at  the  actual 
printers  cost  of  $2.00. 

For  further  information  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  you  write  direct  to  WFL  Drum 
Company,  1728  No.  Damen  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago  47,  Ill.  A  mention  of  the  SM 
would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
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The  Music  Industry 

(Continued  from  Page  IS) 
upon  the  other.” 

Today  we  have  the  American  Mu¬ 
sic  Conference,  the  spokesman  for 
the  Music  Industry  working  hand  in 
hand  with  the  Music  Educators  Na¬ 
tional  Conference,  the  spokesman  for 
Music  Education.  It  is  a  common  oc¬ 
currence  to  see  a  man  of  the  Industry 
in  conference  with  the  man.of  Music 
Education.  Who  is  the  greatest  bene¬ 
factor  of  this  marriage  of  musical 
progress  .  .  .  The  STUDENT,  who  is 
the  future  of  American  culture. 

As  the  need  arises,  the  Industry 
will  assist  the  ever  changing  picture 
of  progress.  This  has  been  clearly 
shown  by  the  Industry’s  interest  in 
the  newly  formed  American  School 
Band  Directors  Association,  Tlie  Na¬ 
tional  Catholic  Band  Directors  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  ever  expanding  Mu¬ 
sic  Teachers  National  Association, 
and  many  others. 

Our  nation’s  parents  may  well 
never  find  it  necessary  to  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  future  of  Music  in 
America  as  long  as  we  have  the  open 
minded  music  industrial  organiza¬ 
tions  and  educational  leaders  such  as 
we  have  today.  The  pastures  are 
green,  but  the  seed  shall  be  sown 
even  deeper. 

Service  is  their  “Keynote,”  so  in  the 
words  of  a  great  TV  announcer  .  .  . 
“Mr.  Music  Educator  .  .  .  THIS,  IS 
YOUR  MUSIC  INDUSTRY.” 

The  end 


Story  City  Iowa  Band 
Has  Real  Story  To  Tell 

(Starts  on  Page  22) 

groups  and  solos  in  the  state  prelimi¬ 
nary  music  contest.  From  this  contest 
we  received  21  division  ones.  We  are 
very  pleased  with  this  good  showing 
and  it  shows  our  hard  work  has  been 
worth-while. 

Our  band  members  have  been  busy 
all  winter  attending  clinics  and  fes¬ 
tivals  around  Iowa.  Many  of  us  at¬ 
tended  the  Drake  University  Clinic 
at  Des  Moines  in  January.  The  high¬ 
lights  of  this  session  were  a  drum 
clinic  by  William  Ludwig  Jr.,  and  a 
guest  appearance  with  the  Drake 
Band  by  Don  Jacoby,  trumpetist  with 
A.B.C. 

In  February  we  gave  our  first  con¬ 
cert  of  the  year  in  our  new  gym¬ 
nasium-auditorium.  We  had  a  large 
crowd  which  included  many  directors 
and  music  dealers  from  central  Iowa. 

March  found  six  of  our  soloists 
spending  a  weekend  in  Decorah  at 
Luther  College,  where  they  took  part 
in  the  Dorian  Festival.  They  were 
thrilled  by  playing  in  a  band  of  305 
members  made  up  of  soloists  from 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin. 

I  guess  this  is  about  all  the  news 


from  here  for  now.  But  you’ll  be 
hearing  from  me  again  after  the  next 
contests  and  our  spring  tour. 


Keen  Reporting  Marjorie  ...  1/  you 
took  any  snaps  on  your  tour  be  sure 
to  send  them  to  me  for  the  September 
issue  . . .  Judy  Lee. 


Slinserland  Drum  Kit 

(Starts  on  Page  4) 

Second,  parents  can  now  rent  a  com¬ 
plete  drum  set  (snare)  for  their  be¬ 
ginning  student  during  the  trial 
period,  just  as  the  beginner  on  the 
wind  and  stringed  instruments  have 
been  able  to  do. 

Two  kits  are  available.  Kit  No.  1 
consists  of  7  X  14  inch  snare  drum, 
snare  drum  stand,  practice  pad  with 
attachable  rod  to  fit  into  bottom  of 
snare  drum  stand,  sticks,  zip  lock 
cover  for  the  snare  drum,  and  in¬ 
struction  book.  Kit  No.  2  is  the  same 
as  number  one  except  that  the  snare 
drum  is  their  famous  Concert  King 
Snare. 

Band  Directors  and  Parents  may 
learn  more  about  this  excellent  rental 
plan  by  visiting  their  local  music 
dealer  or  writing  direct  to  Slinger- 
land  Drum  Company,  1325  Belden 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois.  A  mention  of 
the  SM  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 


"Meehanicai  Miehelansfelo” 

(Starts  on  Page  4) 

be  adjusted  to  avoid  the  converging 
lines  of  normal  perspective  without 
otherwise  distorting  the  picture.  And 
it  can  also  select  important  parts  or 
omit  distracting  details  at  will. 

The  completed  chart  is  a  convenient 
classroom  size,  22  x  32,  and  printed 
in  two  colors  (partial  photo  above). 
Depressed  keys  are  indicated  in 
bright  red  for  easy  reading  even  at 
considerable  distance.  The  charts  are 
tinned  and  equipped  with  hangers. 
Educators  who  have  seen  the  chart 
are  unanimous  in  their  praise  of  its 
clarity  and  simplicity. 

They  are  available  from  Selmer 
dealers,  or  directly  from  H.  &  A.  Sel¬ 
mer,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  for  30c. 


OUTFIT  YOUR  BAND  WITH 


MAIER-LAV ATY 


UNIFORMS 


top  notch 
styling 

•  superb  quality 
•  perfect  fit 

Each  uniform  is  custom- 
tailored.  You'll  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  our  new  range 
of  fabrics  woven  exclu¬ 
sively  for  us  . . .  espe¬ 
cially  prepared  for  band 
outfitting.  A  letter  or 
postcard  will  bring  full 
details,  with  swatches. 


315  S.  Peoria  St.  Dept  SM, 
Chicago  7,  ill. 


Announcing  New 
Back  Issue  Price 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
announces  a  new  policy  on 
the  purchase  of  back  issues. 
Current  month 

issue  . 35c 

1  month  or 
more  old  . 50c 

Address  all  correspondence 
Circulation  Department 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
28  East  Jackson  Boulevard 
Chicago  4,  Illinois 


UNIFORMS 

are  NOT  expendable  bnt  MUST  be  a  soend  and  lasting  investment 

YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  THAT  EVANS'  UNIFORMS 
built  on 

QUALITY  e  SERVICE  e  REPUTATION 
lor  almost  100  years  are  Dependable  Uniforms 
DAD  AND  GRANDDAD  WORE  THEM 
When,  writing  for  catalog  No.  90 
please  mention  material,  colors  end  qnantity  desired 

GEORGE  EVANS  A  COMPANY,  INC. 

since  1 140 

132  North  5th  Street  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 
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INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


100  BAND  INSTRUMENTS  to  clow-out  at 
S49.50,  $59.50,  $69.50,  $79.50,  $89.50,  and  $98.50. 
New,  used,  factory  reconditioned.  Values  to 
$200.00.  Wayne  Mountjoy,  Sedalia,  Missouri. 


HUNDREDS  of  reconditioned  and  new  instni* 
ments.  Just  what  schools  are  lookinc  for.  Big 
stock  of  sousanhones,  upright  hass  horn,  baritone 
horns,  mcllophones,  alto  boms,  French  horns, 
saxopiiooes  of  all  kinds,  clarinets,  comets,  trum¬ 
pets,  trombones,  etc.  Write  us  for  free  Bargain 
List.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrament  Exchange, 
446  Michigan  Avenue,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS  —  SUMMER  CAMPS 
.  .  .  Bargain  new  and  rebuilt  instruments,  and 
accessories  for  your  summer  program,  and  next 
September.  Send  your  bids  for  more  value  and 
better  quality.  Use  our  complete  Band  Recruiting 
Program  for  your  summer  rental  program.  Write 
for  free  educational  aids,  and  catalt^ues,  today. 
Send  in  your  surplus  instruments  for  highest 
trade-in  or  cash  allowances.  Meyer’s  Musical  Ex¬ 
change  Company,  454-L  Michigan  Avenue,  De¬ 
troit  26,  Michigan. 


NEW  RENTAL  WITH  OPTION  to  purchase 
plan  available  on  reconditioned  instruments.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  comets,  trampets,  clarinets,  trombones, 
and  other  reconditioned  instraments  available  for 
rental.  Write  us  for  details,  also  free  Bargain 
List.  Adelsons  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
446  Michigan  Avc.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 


INTERESTING  PRICES  on  band  instruments? 
Yes  we  have  a  very  large  selection  to  choose  from 
at  all  quality  levels.  Write  us  for  quotations  on 
your  band  and  accessories  needs.  21  years  of  sa> 
isfaction  throughout  the  Nation.  National  Band 
Instrument  Service,  522  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis  1, 
Mo. 


HECKEL  bassoons — new  and  used.  Genuine 
Heckel  repair  parts,  pads,  reeds  and  bocals.  Book, 
“The  Bassoon,"  by  Wilhelm  Heckelj  $1.25.  Jack 
Spratt  Woodwind  Shop,  Old  Greenwich.  Conn. 


WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your 
musical  instruments.  Especially  need  metal,  wood 
and  ebonite  clarinets,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoeus, 
French  horns,  baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all 
kinds,  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  sousaphones,  pic¬ 
colos,  alto  horns — (need  50  sousaphones).  Write 
os  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  Adelson’a 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


REED  MAKING 


UNIFORMS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE:  75  band  uniforms,  gold,  purple  trim, 
Craddock  Style  jf$1134-B,  white  Sam  Brown  belts. 
All  in  fair  condition  with  a  variety  of  sizes.  Any 
reasonable  offer  accepted.  Write  to  Mr.  A.  A.  Erick¬ 
son,  Supt.  Aransas  Pass  Schools,  Aransas  Pass, 
Texas. 


BARGAINS  ...  34  brand  new  band  caps,  black 
with  orange  stripes  and  metal  eagles  $80.00.  New 
red  caps  trimmed  in  gold  $3.00.  Band  caps  made 
to  order.  Ten  beautiful  blue  mess  jackets  $40.00. 
Orchestra  coats,  powder  blue,  used  slightly, 
cleaned,  pressed,  all  sizes  $8.00.  Shawl  cmlars, 
double  breasted  white  ivor^r  coats,  reduced  to  $6.00. 
Tuxedo  trousers,  every  size,  cleaned  and  pres^, 
reduced  to  $4.00.  Leaders  coats  $6.00.  Full  dress 
suits  including  white  vest  $25.00.  Tuxedo  suits, 
$15.00,  shirts,  $2.00.  Forty  mess  jackets  powder 
blue  school  band  sizes,  $120.00.  Blue  band  caps 
(used)  bargains  $1.50.  48  blue  capes,  32  caps, 
$100.00.  Forty  blue  woolen  band  coats,  $100.00. 
Free  lists,  costumes,  minstrels,  and  stage  curtains. 
A1  Wallace,  2453  N,  Halsted,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE:  45  maroon  and  gold  coats,  48  grey 
caps,  49  grey  panU,  48  grey  Airts,  60  belts  and 
ties.  All  are  in  very  good  condition  and  have 
been  used  very  little.  Sample  sent  upon  request. 
Direct  all  inouiries  to  Band  Moderator,  St.  Bede 
College  and  Academy,  Peru,  III. 


— 

NEW 

Classified  Rotes 

Minimum  ad  15  words,  S3.50  (25c 
each  additional  word);  2T  words  for 
S4.50  (2()c  each  additional  word); 
or  50  words  (or  ^75  (15c  addi¬ 
tional  word). 

1 

MISCJELLANEOUS 

I’LL  ARRANGE  YOUR  BAND  MARCH. 
Let  top  inarch  writer  fit  in  best  harmony,  parts 
and  counters  a  la  Hollywood  style.  Or,  I'll  teach 
YOU  the  trick.  Dr.  E.  H.  Kleffman,  1100  S. 
Garfield  Avenue,  Alhambra,  Olifomia. 


MUSIC  MAKES  MONEY  1 1  Send  your  melody 
for  free  suggestions,  prices,  arranging.  Ed  Ch^ 
nette,  Durham,  Oklahoma. 


MR.  BAND  DIRECTOR!  A  limited  number  of 
State  Educational  Positions  are  open  for  this  sum¬ 
mer,  representing  a  musical  instrument  firm.  Give 
background  in  first  letter.  Write  Box  20,  THE 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chi¬ 
cago  4,  III. 


By  Answering  The 
Advertisers  In  The 


MODERN  “Long  Scrape”  oboe  reeds.  Custom 
made  by  Cleveland  Orchestra  oboist  to  your  re¬ 
quirements.  3  for  $4.50.  Harvey  McGuire,  937 
Whitby  Road,  Cleveland  Heights  12,  Ohio. 


SM,  You  Make  Your 
SM  Continue 


GUARANTEED  OBOE  AND  BASSOON 
REEDS.  Professional  quality.  Oboe  $1.75,  Bas¬ 
soon  $2.00.  Send  stamp  for  complete  woodwind 
catalogue.  Jack  Spratt  Woodwind  Shop,  Old  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. 


To  Grow 


Pictures  Wanted 

Thu  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  moga- 
lin*  would  liko  to  build  o  picturo 
filo  of  Boy  and  Girl  Baton  Twirlon 
standing  at  attontion  with  baton  in 
carry-position.  Tbo  SM  filo  now  con¬ 
tains  ovor  2000  picturos  of  girl  twirl- 
ors  that  am  standing  in  a  moro  or 
loss  "show-picturo"  position.  Ono  log 
is  raisod  or  crossod  with  arms  in  bal¬ 
lot  position.  Tho  typo  of  picturo  wo 
havo  in  mind  is  illustratod  in  Floyd 
Zorbock's  "Drum  Major  and  Twirling 
Workshop"  Column  in  tho  Docombor 
1953  issuo  (girls  in  twirling  skirts  and 
boys  in  trousors  proforrod).  Othor 
typos  of  picturos  that  aro  accoptablo 
for  publication  aro:  standing  at 
attontion,  or  sitting  bohind  a  tablo 
with  tho  twirlors  and  modals  oz- 
hibitod. 

Tho  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  anx¬ 
ious  to  publish  picturos  of  twirlors  so 
that  thoy  may  bo  an  inspiration  to 
tho  thousands  of  school  twirlors. 


Send  the  Pictures 
of  Your  Drum  Majors 
and  Twirling  Corps 
to  the  SM  Editor 


Tuner-Technicians  Defy 

Cold  to  Attend  Clinic 


An  unusually  fine  tuner-technician 
forum  was  held  by  W.  W.  Kimball 
Company,  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
on  January  12, 1954,  at  the  J.  M.  Wylie 
Piano  Co.  headquarters.  Chairman  of 
the  meeting  was  Mr.  A.  Witterman, 
a  Kimball  factory  specialist  tech¬ 
nician. 

More  than  25  tuner-technicians 
came  from  all  over  the  Twin  City 
area.  Several  traveled  up  to  160  miles 
to  attend  the  meeting,  and  in  18  de¬ 
grees  below  zero  temperature!  They 
braved  the  brisk  Minnesota  weather 
to  learn  the  latest  improvements  in 
their  held  of  piano  tuning,  action  reg¬ 
ulating,  and  repair  work. 

When  the  morning  forum  was  over, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Wylie,  as  host,  took  the 
entire  group  to  lunch.  In  the  after¬ 
noon,  an  extremely  interesting  ques- 
tion-and-answer  session  developed 
into  a  very  frank  discussion  of  the 
problems  encountered  by  every 
tuner-technician  in  his  daily  work. 

This  factory  and  dealer  sponsored 
forum  proved  to  be  of  great  mutual 
benefit  for  a  better  understanding  of 
tuner-technician,  dealer,  and  factory 
procedures. 
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